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SOMEDAY, ALL UNIFORM COMPANIES PROBABLY WILL USE 
FABRIC AS GOOD AS 2ces4cn GABARDINE—BUT TODAY, YO 
CAN GET THIS WONDERFUL MATERIAL ONLY IN Werser G 


When a WERNER uniform becomes spotted by such things a 
milk, chocolate, coca cola, etc., it is not necessary to laund 
the entire garment—simply wipe off the spots with a da 


cloth! 


And when other schools tell you WERNER uniforms w 
longer, they mean just that: Friction tests conducted by Uni 
States Testing Company prove that after 186 strokes on ana 
sion machine, “look alike’ Gabardines were worn comple 
through. But after 664 strokes on the same machine DO 


SKIN Gabardine was still in one piece and still serviceable! 





Remember, DOESKIN is woven to our own rigid specifications, 
If your students wear uniforms of DOESKIN Gabardine, theiSize 


ne ; : , . PRA 
uniforms are moth-proof, mildew-proof, crease-resistant nf 
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guaranteed MACHINE washable! steal 
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No matter where you are located, you can get f-a-s-t and efficigy, 'd 
service by ordering direct from our Cincinnati factory. .(} .§ 





if you live in or near the following areas, write us and we will 
send your local WERNER representative right to your schoolThe | 


to show you samples and to answer any questions you may havely, 





No. 
ROCHESTER, ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, Stale bait 
NEW JERSEY, State of CONNECTICUT. 








SEND FOR YOUR 1961 CATALOG AND 
FREE FABRIC SAMPLES TODAY! 














To: WERNER GARMENTS, Sicking Bldg., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Please send catalog and free fabric samples to: 

SCHOOL... 

ATT'N OF .. 

STREET..... 


CITY & STATE 


WwW E R N E R G rs R M E ~ T S SICKING BLDG., Cincinnati 14, © 
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My Little Beart Prays 
C FIRST COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


Written by Sister Mary Theola, School Sister of Notre Dame 








Edited by Most Rev. Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., $.T.D. 


Bishop of Covington and Vice President, Superior Council 
Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 





No, 1000/W Inside Cover No, 1000/C.G No. 1000/1.L. No. 1000/M.P.W. 


ations, 
, theiSize of book 4Y%2 x 3 inches. 162 pages with 42 full size lithographed pictures, an outstanding feature of MY LITTLE HEART 
to 1. The type is large and there is no crowding of the printed lines. Sentences are broken into thought phrases pleas- 
y balanced on the page. The simple text of the Mass embodies the ideas and thoughts of the liturgy. The section on Con- 
. | ession includes preparatory prayers, a simple, complete examination of conscience and the thanksgiving to be made after 
uv} wnfession. Both the pictures and the text of the WAY OF THE CROSS will warm the hearts of little ones with a tender appreci- 
on of Christ's passion. MY LITTLE HEART PRAYS is in all truth a Child’s book. It is built on a controlled vocabulary so that a 


it 





ici 'd of normal reading ability in either first or second grade can enjoy it. Checking the running words against Thorndike’s 
6}, 839% are within the 1A list, which means that 83% of the words used are among the first 500 most commonly used words. 
- wil Wholesale 
— NEW durable yet inexpensive bindings are as follows: Price to the Retail 
Religious Price 
y have No. 1000/W white cardboard with a selection of colored pictures on cover, set in gold frame, and 
| colored crucifixion picture on inside cover. .70 -90 
vena No. 1000/B black cardboard, same as above, red edges .70 -90 
state No. 1000/C.G. white celluloid cover with colored picture, high embossed plastic crucifix with gold 
corpus, mounted on‘gold background in inside cover, title is inscribed in gold letters, gold design 
and gold edges. 1.50 1.95 
0. 1000/I.L. black imitation leather, same features as above 1.50 19d 
0, 1000/M.P.W. white simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as above 2.50 3.25 
©. 1000/M.P.B. black simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as above 2.50 3.25 
Ohic BNo, 1000/L. genuine black leather binding, same features as above 2.90 3.75 


Fach book has silk bookmark, except the cheaper cardboard bindings No. 1000/W & 1000/B 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


OTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. © 54-60 LaravertE st. © NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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PLANNING A TEACHING LABORATORY 2 


HE INVESTMENT you may soon be making 
Ti: classroom electronics is a crucial one — 
upon your decision rests the success of your new 
tape teaching program. That’s why it’s so important 
to consider the advantages of Webster Electric’s 
wide experience in this exciting development — as 
a leading manufacturer of electronic and communi- 
cations equipment, as a pioneer for 13 years in 
laboratory teaching. 

Versatility is a sound reason for selecting a 
Webster Tape Teaching Laboratory. Designed to 
meet the present needs of all your educational depart- 
ments, it can be readily expanded for future needs, 
or adapted to match new developments in this fast 


STUDENT CONTROL — optional booths show listen- 
respond and listen-respond-record systems. 
Booths are available with accoustical front panel, 
glass front panel or convertible desk top. 


growing field. Obsolescence will not be a problem! _ 
And with Webster your choice is not limited. You. 
can choose a complete listen-respond-record system 
or a simple listen-respond setup. You can permit 
the student to select his own program or the in- 
structor may select for the student. Simple opera- 
tion speeds learning. High fidelity sound aids com- 
prehension. And, each unit is component-planned  _ 
for ease of installation, economical layout. Panel ~ 
mountings fit standard EIA racks. 4 
Webster Electric’s experience can help you teach © 
better electronically! Contact your local Webster 
Electric distributor or write direct for performance 
data and cost figures. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


en + 
LwES Ste &) 


WEBSTER 


| OS | 


ELECTRIC 
RACINE -wis 
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Specialists in communications?! 


Pioneers in electronic teaching! 


PROGRAM SOURCE — Ekotape® 
Recorder-Reproducers with simple 
and precise control, instant 
start-stop action. 

MONITOR CENTER — direct 
contact between instructor and 

6 to 36 students; add-on units 
increase capacity to 54 or more. 
PROGRAM CENTER — permits 
instructor to direct any of nine 
different programs (tape, radio, 
phono, audio portions of telecasts) 
to any of 36 or more students. 








Monitor Language 
Laboratory System 
is Simple to Operate 


With these two switches, the teacher 
directs the entire laboratory. Once the 
student programs have been distribut- 
ed to all positions, the instructor can 
monitor every individual booth with- 
out leaving the console desk. One 
switch selects the row, the other 
selects the individual booth within 
that row. 

Supplementary control switches oper- 
ate with the same simplicity . . . sim- 
plicity that has been engineered into 
all MONITOR equipment, the result 
of 12 years experience in the language 
laboratory field. 

MONITOR is the inventor of the elec- 
tronic language laboratory. Today, 
MONITOR installations serve more 
than 400 schools in the United States 
alone, over 52 foreign countries around 
the world. 

For simplicity, reliability and nation- 
wide service . . . Choose MONITOR 
with confidence. 


For the name of the exclusive distributor 
in your area, write to MONITOR 


wH weewows womeweow" 


MONITOR //3° Language Laboratories 


division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories 
5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Offices and Manufacturing Plant in the Nation’s Capital 
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A STRONG VOICE 


The strongest voice yet to be heard 
on Federal aid was recently raised by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, in regard to equal rights for 
Catholic children in the sharing of 
Federal aid to education. The focus 
of his attention was concentrated on 
the federal aid recommendations of 
President Kennedy’s task force on 
education which the Cardinal branded 
as “unfair to most parents of the na- 
tion’s 6,000,000 parochial and private 
school children.” 


Such legislation would discrimate 
against a multitude of America’s 
children because their parents 
choose to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to educate them in ac- 
cordance with their religious be- 
liefs. 


In the further development of his talk, 
His Eminence stressed the require- 
ments that no child be treated as a 
second class citizen and his protest 
against the violation cf the civil rights 
of private school children and the in- 
creased financial burden which must 
be imposed on Catholic parents who 
will be called upon to maintain Fed- 
eral grants, local school systems, and 
the Catholic school system, of which 


he will receive almost nothing in re- 
turn. 


Readers of these columns are by 
now well aware of the entire question 
of Federal Aid. The points contained 
in the arguments need not be be- 
labored but we think it significant to 
point out that more and more, we de- 
tect heightened interest on the parts of 
Catholics in all walks of life regarding 
this problem and more and more 
voices are being heard regarding it. 
If this feeling can become strong and 
its concerted voice be made known 
among those who determine these mat- 
ters, we feel that civil rights will not 
only be applied just to certain ele- 
ments of this society but also to all. 
And it not only can be done, but it 
also must be done to counteract pres- 
sures now being brought to bear on 
these matters. 


ONE STATE’S ANSWER 


New York State may not have the 
best higher educational facilities in 
the country but it does nevertheless 
constantly strive to provide proper 
services to the youth of the state in 
achieving a proper education. It main- 
tains, along with the city of New York, 
a wide variety of tax-supported col- 
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leges and universities which charge 

minimal tuition for any and all regj. 
dents of the State who wish to gain q 
degree. Naturally the State has ity 
share of private and church-supported 
colleges and universities exceeding in 
numbers the public institutions a 
about a 60-40 ratio. Recent studies 
by the State Board of Regents who 
are charged with educational stand. 
ards revealed that for the most part 
colleges and universities, whether tax. 
supported or private, are in trouble 
financially and provide facilities which 
must be expanded periodically to ac 
commodate the rising number of 
applicants. To expand the tax-sup 
ported institutions would require 
tremendous expense on the part of the 
State. Consequently, the State Board 
reasoned that it would be far less ip- 
expensive and make much more sense 
to support all the colleges in the state 
by direct grants so that they may be 
able to meet current expenses, expand 
facilities, and thus accommodate the 
state’s residents in higher education, 

Consequently, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller has proposed to the legis- 
lative bodies a program by which $20 
would be granted to each student who 
is a resident of the state and who at- 
tends a college or university within the 
state. This money would go, techni- 
cally, to the student, but would be 
paid by the state to the institution and 
is to be applied to the purpose of 
meeting tuition payments. The money 
once received may be used in any 
manner seen fit. 

Naturally, opposition has come from 
various sources including the New 
York Times (“Subvention by Subter- 
fuge”) on the old grounds of constitu 
tionality. However there appears to be 
considerable favorable reaction to it 
especially among college administr- 
tors. Perhaps the best comments tr 
garding the proposal were contained 
in a letter to the Times from the pres 
dent of Colgate University when, i 
reply to the unconstitutionality argv 
ment, he stated: 


And if to the strict constructionist 
this is “indirect aid” within t 
meaning of the constitutional prohi- 
bition, then his acquiescence in t 
state scholarship program Lapplye 
to all schools] or indeed to the life 
giving tax exemption enjoyed by 
non-profit institutions generally be 
comes difficult to understand. 

Nor am I willing to subscribe © 
the proposition that laws duly e 
acted to serve legitimate and desift- 
ble public purposes—such as aid 
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students—are repugnant to the Con- 
stitution simply because their inci- 
dental effects on other individuals 
or institutions—including church- 
related colleges—may prove to be 
helpful rather than harmful. 


If this plan is adopted, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will be, 
New York State will have acted, we 
believe, responsibly in providing funds 
for needed educational facilities in a 
manner discriminatory to no person or 
"I organization and, by allowing institu- 
tional authorities to determine their 
use, in the best democratic tradition. 
Would that more states and local 
units would follow suit. 


QUITTING SCHOOL 


If you have some starry-eyed youths 
who dream of great conquests just as 
soon as they have reached the legal 
age to quit sehool, ask them to pause 
a minute and reflect on some statistics 
recently released by the Labor De- 
partment on the employment status of 
boys and girls entering the labor mar- 
ket without a high school diploma. 


* To begin with, the labor market for 
young people is very tight even with 
a high school diploma. Ten percent of 
those aged 14-19 eligible for employ- 
ment are unemployed. This in contrast 
to 7% of those 20-24 and less than 
4% of those in age groups 25-34 un- 
employed. And as bad as this picture 
looks, it will get worse. Each year 
brings more people than the previous 
year into the youth labor market and 
the number of jobs does not increase 
to the extent that they are able to ab- 
sorb this ann»! increase. Thus that 
10% figure will rise each year—under 
the same economic conditions of 
course. 


* School leavers fare worse in the labor 
market than graduates. This is so since 
graduates have had some vocational 
courses and are able to perform some 
jobs as soon as they graduate. Since it 
is estimated that over one-third of 
those entering high school quit before 
finishing and very few of these ever 
take training courses in vocational 
fields, this means that two-thirds of 
the youth market is at a greater ad- 
vantage than the school leavers. 


* School leavers find jobs that pay av- 
erage wages hard to obtain and jobs 
with advancement possibilities diffi- 
cult to land. Most of the school leavers 
as well as those with diplomas find 
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employment as filling station attend- 
ents, retail clerks, truck drivers etc., 
but five times as many school-leavers 
are found at the lower end of the wage 
scale as graduates. And nearly one- 
fifth of the girl graduates are earning 
$60 a week or more compared with 
less than one-tenth of the school 
leavers. 


* Labor Department researchers found 
that few school leavers gave economics 
as the basic reason for dropping out 
and that most of the drop-outs did 
so because they were bored with 
school courses. 

Perhaps the last item cited is the 
most interesting of all for educators. 
If one-third of high school youth are 
bored with courses, isn’t this an indict- 
ment of the quality of teaching of 
these youth? Perhaps we can look in- 
ward a little to see if we are not con- 
tributing to this tremendous waste of 
brain-power and try to stem the tide. 


* Picking out the “gifted child” is be- 
coming more and more important, but 
according to a recent research project 
conducted by two Chicago University 
educational psychologists, common 
standards are not so reliable as 
thought. After testing some 500 to de- 
termine two groups of children who 
scored high on conventional I.Q. tests 
and high on a special test designed to 
spot creativity but not both, the re- 
searchers studied the education and 
home environment of the children and 
came to the following conclusions: 


* Teachers showed a clear preference 
for the high 1.Q. child. 


* Although the mean I.Q.’s of the two 
groups differed by 23 points, they 
were equally superior in school 
achievement to the student population 
as a whole. 


*The high I.Q. child rates good 
marks, I.Q., pep and energy, character 
and goal-directedness higher than the 
children in the other group, while the 
creative child gives a higher rating to 
wide range of interests, emotional sta- 
bility, and sense of humor. 


* In contrast to the creative child, the 
1.Q. child seeks to possess now those 
qualities which he believes will lead to 
success in adult life and holds to a 
self-ideal consonant with what he be- 
lieves his teachers would approve. He 
is also more likely to select a conven- 
tional occupation than the creative 


child. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


In the latest issue of the NCEA 
Bulletin, Sister Jerome Keeler, dean 
of Donnelly College, the only co-edu- 
cation Catholic community college in 
the United States argues the case for 
more study to be given by Catholics 
to the benefits of starting community 
colleges. Because there are not more 
Catholic community colleges, Sister 
Jerome says: 


. .. thousands of talented graduates 
of Catholic high schools are de- 
prived of the opportunity of a 
Catholic higher education because 
there is no Catholic college in the 
area, and financial circumstances do 
not permit them to go away to 
school. The low tuition community 
college located in the home town 
solves the dilemma of many har- 
assed parents whose children are 
blessed with more brains than 
money. 


Citing her own experience at Don- 
nelly, Sister Jerome rebukes those 
critics of community college academic 
excellence and maintains that only 
those students with greater ability are 
urged to continue their education in 
a four-year college. The remaining 
are advised to terminate their educa- 
tion or enroll in a trade school, business 
college, or technical institute. She 
also maintains that community col- 
leges will not draw away from existing 
four-year colleges because community 
colleges would be established only 
where there was a definite need and 
where students not now attending 
Catholic college would thus receive 
an opportunity to enroll. 


Lamenting the lack of enthusiasm 
for the community college concept, 
Sister Jerome looks upon it as the solu- 
tion for providing a Catholic higher 
education to those not now able to 
afford it. . 


Actually we think that Sister Jerome 
has illuminated a significant hole in 
Catholic educational facilities but we 
can’t help thinking that perhaps it is 
not apathy that has prevented their 
establishment but the concrete prob- 
lem of who is to administrate and 
teach in these schools. With the diffi- 
cult time we have now establishing 
high schools, we cannot see the staff- 
ing of community colleges being any 
easier. If that problem is solved, com- 
munity colleges would then indeed be 
a necessary link in Catholic education. 
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specify 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


easy mounting on 
wood, 


masonry with the 
BOSTO N mountiNG KIT 


guaranteed quality 


Boston Pencil Sharpeners are made 
to meet today’s high standards for 
schools. There’s a Boston model for 
every need. 

Boston’s strong, all-metal construc- 
tion provides longer service with 
less maintenance. And all sharpener 
bases are guaranteed not to break. 


MEDIUM 
BLUNT 


Write today for information and prices. 


HOWARD HUNT PEN CO.. CAMDEN 1. N 


Records for Home Instruction 
of Mentally Retarded 


“A breakthrough in special educa- 
tion,” is how Rt. Rev. Vincent W. Cooke, 
charities supervisor of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, characterizes the first of a 
series of 12” long-playing records car- 
rying a full year’s course of home instruc- 
tion for the trainable mentally retarded 
child. “These records mean that many 
who are not in special schools can now 
be trained to the limit of their abilities.” 

Produced on a non-profit basis by the 
Radio-TV office of the Chicago Arch- 
diocese, under the sponsorship of the 
Catholic Charities, the records are in- 
tended to train retarded children in 
simple and useful skills. They are also 
planned to delight and entertain them, 
through arts and crafts, exercises, story 
time, science lessons, travel tales, speech 
lessons, and a variety of learning games. 

The authors of the records are Helen 
and Leo Dillon, a man-and-wife team 
well-known in education of the re- 
tarded. Mrs. Dillon was named “Teacher 
of the Year” from the Chicago school 
system last year. 

Parents may obtain the first record 
from Spes Record Co., 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6. The price is $2.50. 
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Transparencies for Solid Geometry 


The Tweedy Solid Geometry series of 
transparencies covers nine categories 
with 67 transparencies in all. 

These professionally prepared 8” x 10” 
color transparencies have been designed 
to simplify and accelerate the learning of 
the complex subject of solid geometry. 
They are used with overhead projectors. 

Using these transparencies the teacher 
can project in a lighted room, face the 
class while visualizing a point, and may 
even write right on the transparency to 
personalize the lesson. An_ erasable 
grease pencil is used for this purpose. 

The overlay technique permits teach- 
ing a complex lesson a single step at a 
time. This is done by starting with the 
simplest step on the basic transparency 
and then by overlay build-ups passing 
through to the final point. 

The complete list of the subject mat- 
ter on all 67 transparencies plus addi- 
tional information may be had from 
Tweedy Transparencies, 321 Central 
Ave., Newark, N. J. A-V 44 


Portable Opaque Projector 


This opaque projector, the 1000 De. 
lineascope offers conveniences. All ad- 
justments and controls are located on the 
right hand side of the instrument for easy 
operation. An optical pointer and a new 
locking platen add new convenience. 


A coated projection objective, all glass [ee 
reflecting system and a 1,000 watt bulb fF" 


combine to produce maximum light on 
screen for crisp images. Copy is protected 
from heat by an efficient cooling system, 

Weight has been kept to 29 pounds 
for easy portability. 


The AO Svencer leas 1000 Delines: 
scope is offered in two basic models: high 
speed with 18” focal length, 5” diameter 
projection objective; and a_ standard 
model with 22” focal length, 4"/2” diam 
eter projection objective. 

Complete information may be had 
from American Optical Company, Instrv- 
ment Division, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
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European Lands Filmstrips 


Understanding of the people of Euro 
pean countries and their ways of life 
is helped by a new series of five film- 
strips in color produced and made 
available by The Jam Handy Organiza 
tion. 

Designed for social studies in grade 4 
through 6, the series has also supple 
mentary use at the junior high level 
Instructional objectives include demon 
strating the importance of the small nm 
tions to Europe and to the world. 

European Lands—Series One includes 
these five filmstrips: The Netherlands- 
work and recreation of the Dutch pe 
ple, forming land beneath the sea, life 

(Continued on page 530) 
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... for small schools 
. .. private instruction 


... homework ... shut-ins 


Webster's ney portable teaching lab 














This complete, single student lab goes 
anywhere — makes tape teaching a 
reality for small schools, supplements 
and extends the effectiveness of existing 
laboratories. It’s practical for special 
students, small groups; for review and 
make-up work at home. Instructors find 
it ideal for grading, checking, preparing 
or duplicating material at home or 
in school. 

The Webster Portable Teaching Lab 
consists of an Ekotape recorder-repro- 


A two-track unit, it permits any com- 
bination of listening, responding, record- 
ing, comparing. And it’s designed for 
simple operation. Controls are easy to 
use, signal light indicates “record” or 
“playback”. Exclusive stop/start action 
does not effect other controls. An erase 
head on the response track only prevents 
accidental erasure of lesson material on 
the master track. 

Call your Webster Electric Dealer* 
for complete information — and a dem- 










ducer, student amplifier, microphone, onstration in your school. 
headset and controls — all in one light- 
weight, compact case that opens into a 


complete laboratory. 


* See Yellow Pages — “Recording Equipment” 


++» or write direct. 





ELECTRIC 
RACINE-wis 
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= 


ester EXicotape’ 370 Portable Teaching Lab — complete in one compact, luggage-type case. Weighs only 27 pounds ! 
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world’s most complete comple a) 
line of language ee 
laboratory equipment in the large cities; Denmark—agriculture, 
Se hie LT manufacturing and trade, beautiful Co. 
enhagen; Belgium—life in the small 
for complete Atte. 


towns and in the impressive cities of this 

. highly industrialized country; Switzer. 

language t Ce TE 4 land—agriculture in the mountains and 
valleys, manufacturing skills, schools, 

cities, famous sports centers; Austria— 

control charm and beauty of Vienna, mining, 
manufacturing, agriculture, and. tourism, 

Color photography is supplemented 

by maps. The series is available from 

The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 

Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich., and its 

authorized dealers for $26.25 for the 

five filmstrips. Individual. filmstrips are 

priced at $5.75. All qualify under NDEA 

Title III and Title VI. A-V 46 


Language Lab Storage Racks 


Library type rack facilities for tape 
storage in language laboratories have 
been added to the language laboratory 
equipment line of Neumade Products 
Corp., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 

The new RTP-560, illustrated, has a 


MRI | TRW — on capacity for 560 tapes, either 5” or 7”, 


Magneticon 


Increased teaching efficiency, provided by the 
CD-6L’s complete control, is one of the impor- 
tant benefits assured by MRI/TRW’s long 


etiam « RL 3 
This modern, functional unit (illustrated) gives 


you the space you need for as many as 6 tape 


reel or automatic magazine playback /recorders, 
and/or phonographs. Plenty of room for stor- 
ing tapes, headsets, other accessories. . .all out a 
of sight. ..outofthe way. Sliding formica tops 

instantly add extra wide, useful desk area. 


Besides offering the world’s most complete line of é bs : 
quality, easy-to-use equipment, MRI/TRW main- which ay be intermixed. Welded sted 
tains a continuing program of vital educational construction is used throughout with @ 


services. Tested teaching techniques, seminars Low, efficient design lets you baked-on grey enamel finish. Color 
and consultations are among the many ways 


MRI/TRW helps assure maximum effective- yt Tae el Sead coded subject indexing and position 1 

ness, maximum utilization of equipment. taining clips are featured. 

enn tiies . Fingertip audio control of up More information covering language 
rite ‘or complete details on MRI/TRW ° . : . 

advanced Tied ee equipment and Rel ie laboratory equipment including cabines 

educational services... and full specifications of as well as racks is available from Net 

the new Magneticon Console/Desk. Instant contact with as many made Products Corp. A-V 41 


Language specialists available in your area for eh ih ehh Dd aia 
consultation. Da-Lite Electrol Screen 


Now Bears UL Label 


The Underwriters’ Laboratory labé 
EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


of endorsement will appear on all De 


Lite Electrol Senior projection screet 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. AX mate sher Nov. 21, 1000, accu 
546 Sylvan Avenue e Englewood Cliffs, N. J. @ LOwell 7-5200 the officials of the Da-Lite Screen Com 


ae ae pany, Warsaw, Indiana. 
ivisfons and subsidiaries serving the educational field: is ood is i 
@ industries e Dage Television = Bell Sound e Bel Canto e Intellectronics It is underst that this is the = 


On display at AASA: St. Louis—1-37/39; Phila.—D-44/45 ¢ at !DAVI—95-97 (Continued on page 536) 


Magnetic Recordin 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney's delightful film 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 


A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 





New teaching versatility and 


ease of operation are yours in 


We asked experienced language teachers 
what equipment they needed to achieve 
maximum effectiveness in their work. Then 
our electronic experts designed and built the 
G. E. C. Electrofonic Language Laboratory 
to the teachers’ specifications. That’s why 
it’s more than a mere assembly of existing 


EASIER TO OPERATE 


Simplified controls leave the teacher 
free to teach and the student free to 
learn. Both are relieved of undue pre- 
occupation with mechanical prob- 
lems. The teacher can play lesson 
tapes, monitor or talk to individual 
students, small groups or the entire 
class—all with fingertip controls 
that indicate settings clearly. The mechanical opera- 
tions soon become automatic to both teacher and 
student. Simplicity makes it possible to use student 
assistance if desired. 


NO TAPE HANDLING PROBLEMS 


Instant tape handling is provided 
by the Electrofonic cartridge sys- 
tem.Threading is automatic when 
the cartridge is inserted in either 
the teacher console or student 
unit. There is never any rewind- 
ing. Tapes are automatically set 
for the beginning of the next les- 
son. Even new students can operate recording and 
tape playing equipment quickly, leaving more time 
for learning. Teachers find it easy to record and 
duplicate their own lesson tapes. 
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Language Lab 


audio-visual equipment. It’s a new, inte- 
grated design that provides a complete choice 
of functions to fit any teaching technique. 
Yet it has unprecedented simplicity of con- 
trol. Schools using the Electrofonic Language 
Lab are enthusiastic about it. Here are some 
of the reasons why: 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Full range reproduction is important in foreign 
language learning. The Electrofonic system is “hi- 
fi’ throughout, including student microphones and 
headsets. Students hear and learn to use all the 
overtones and fine shadings of tone that are present 
in accurate, native pronunciation of a foreign 
language. 


LISTENING 3 : TUTORING 
RESPONDING RECORDING BY TEACHER 
COMPLETE TEACHING 
FLEXIBILITY 


Complete choice of teaching techniques is possible 
with the Electrofonic Language Lab. Students may 
listen, respond, and record. The teacher may play 
any combination of lesson tapes to individuals, 
small groups or the entire class. The teacher may 
silently monitor any student or group or may talk 
with any combination of students. Teacher and 
students can record easily. Student drill is simple, 
convenient and effective. 
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Lab is simple to use, 


easy to expand and economical to operate 


JUST PLUG IT IN 


Fully transistorized Electrofonic Lab has such low 
power consumption that it can be plugged into an 
ordinary, existing classroom circuit. Special wiring 
is eliminated. Absence of vacuum tube heat makes 
special air conditioning unnecessary. 


START SMALL, ADD UNITS LATER 


The elements of the complete Electrofonic Language 
Lab are designed as modules that can be combined 
or expanded as desired. 


LONG-TERM ECONOMY 


Transistorized design means a smaller electric bill 
and eliminates frequent checking and replacement 
of vacuum tubes. Quality construction throughout 
will keep maintenance costs at a minimum. 


WE’D LIKE TO TELL YOU MORE 


Our language laboratory consultants will be 
glad to discuss your requirements with you or 
your architect, and make recommendations 
with no obligation to you. 

A new 8-page brochure giving more details 
on the Electrofonic Language Lab is yours for 
the asking. 

If you want to see your local representative, 
or just want the brochure, or have a specific 
question you’d like answered, please write or 
telephone today. 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC 


CONTROL, INC. 


8001 BLOOMINGTON FREEWAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 20, MINNESOTA 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Wayne Introduces Folding Stage 


A new multi-dimensional folding stage 
for classrooms, gyms, and auditoriums 
has been introduced by Wayne Iron 
Works, Wayne, Pa. 

The stage requires only one operator 
and new accordion fold permits space- 
saving storage. It is available in incre- 
ments of one inch for custom installation 
in hard-to-fit areas. 

A model is also furnished as a folding 
riser with staggered heights. 

Opening and closing is one continuous 
motion, with movement on ball-bearing 
swivel casters. It is automatically locked 
in folded position. When extended it is 
secured by foot-operated rubber floor 
stops at each corner. 

It is designed to carry a live load of 
150 pounds per square foot and resist 
horizontal sway loads of 15 pounds per 
square foot.” 

Additional information is available 
from Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. 

SS&E 24 


Kit for Studying Magnetism 


Students perform their own experi- 
ments to gain an insight into magnetism 
using a new science kit announced by the 
Science Education Division of Product 


——— 


Design Co., Redwood City, California. 
The new magnets and coils kit is one of 
a series of working models prepared by 
the Division, intended for grades 6 
through 9 as dramatic aids to science 
teaching. 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records: 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 

ut on records! Thousands of schools 
loos ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
i 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. G-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


0 $9.95 enc. 
2.45 RPM 


© School purchase order enc. 


School 


This kit includes three Alnico magnets, 
four coils, three erection bases, tool steel, 
six pieces of iron, a battery with leads, 
a magnetic wand, magnet wire, four com- 
passes, iron filings, and various supports § 
and accessories. Illustrated instructions. 
accompany the kit and outline basic facts 
about magnetism and set forth ten simple § 
experiments which pupils can perform 
with the kit, | 

Details and cost information may be 


had from Science Education Division, (= 


Product Design Co., 2796 Middlefield 
Road, Redwood City, Calif. SS&E 25 


New Infinite Resistance 
Voltmeter for Physics Lab 


The newest in Cenco’s line of elec. 
tronic instruments for physics laboratory } 


meter for measuring resistance in thef 
megohm region. It is essentially an elec-}} 
trostatic voltmeter with a range of 0 to 

20 volts D.C. The dial readings are inf} 
microamperes graduated from 0 to 500] 
The voltmeter’s circuit is a modification 

of an inverted triode voltmeter. 

The unit is battery-operated with the 
grid voltage supplied by a mercury bat- 
tery and a filament drawing less than 50 
milliamperes from a conventional “A” bat- 


Some of its uses are: (1) plotting 
charge and discharge curves of capati- 
tors, (2) obtaining the time constant of 
resistance-capacitance circuits, (3) find- 
ing unknown values of resistance and 
capacitance, and (4) measuring voltage 
in the range of 0 to 20 volts. 

For more information write Centr 
Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park Rd, 
Chicago, Ill. SS&E 2% 


The Story of Chocolate 


A fascinating book of 32 pages tels 
The Story of Chocolate. Geography 
teachers in junior high and social studies 
teachers in senior high will find it usefil 
supplementary reading for students. 

Covered are its discovery by white 
men in Mexico, its varieties, cultivation, 
harvesting, preparation for market. Color 
ful illustrations enhance this booklet. 

Write to The Chocolate Manufactures 
Association of the U.S.A., 1745 K Stree, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. SS&E 2 
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From primary grades... through junior high... 


New full color Flannel Board Kit 
adds visual dimension to teaching! 


Fifty-Piece Set Presents Subject 
of Nutrition with Easy-to-Grasp, 
True-to-Life Realism! 

Now in realistic full color, all the 
basic foods are brought to life for 
your class! 

The new Dennison Flannel Board 
Teaching Aid gives you the com- 
plete story of “nutrition” with 22 


full color food pictures, 21 food 
titles and a 7-piece proper-diet pie- 
chart developed by the U.S. Gov- 
emment ... a total of 50 pieces all 
inone durable file-drawer envelope! 
Praised by AuthoritiesSchool au- 

ities all over the country have 


praised the life-like realism and 
comprehensive coverage of this new 
visual aid. For the primary grades, 
word-picture association and read- 
ing readiness are ideal areas for its 
year-round use. For junior high, 
classes in home economics become 
vividly interesting sessions .. . 
menu-planning and classification of 
foods greatly simplified . . . storing 
and cooking of foods easier to teach. 


First of a Continuing Series This 
“nutrition” kit is the first of con- 
tinuing series being made available 
to the teaching profession by Den- 
nison. Other equally vital topics 


Complete 50-piece Kit... Only $3.95 


where you buy Dennison Crepe 


Paper and School Supplies. 


Dennison 


will be covered in future kits. 

Start a visual-aid file for your class 
with the new Dennison Flannel 
Board Kit on “nutrition”. Bring all 
the basic foods to life in realistic 
full color. Buy your kit today at 
your local school supply store. 


DEPT. Q268 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


0) 


UL approval of its kind extended to any 
manufacturer of electrically operated 
projection screens. The approval applies 
to the unit as a whole and not just to 
component parts. 

Installations of the Da-Lite electri- 
cally-operated Senior Electrol wall and 
ceiling screens may now be made in 
areas formerly excluded because of tight 
electrical codes regulations. A-V 48 


Bird Migration Map 
in Full Color 


A beautiful full color map in mural 
size, 42” x 33”, features almost 50 dif- 
ferent birds. It is printed by Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co. with the cooperation of 
the Chicago Natural History Museum. 

Flanking the main map are 14 indi- 
vidual maps with full details of breed- 
ing ranges and migration routes for the 
ruby-throated hummingbird, the scarlet 
tanager, golden plover, Ross’ goose, 
cliff swallow, rose-breasted grosbeak, 
Blackburnian warbler, western tanager, 
bobolink, arctic tern, robin, Baltimore 
oriole, grey-cheeked thrush, and the 


belted kingfisher. There are thirty large 

bird illustrations in all, painted by Albert 

Gilbert, outstanding nature artist. 
Suitable for mounting or framing, 


this wall map may be had postpaid ip 
mailing tube for $2, or mailed fo! 

for $1.50 from Modern cancatill 
Aids, Box 209, Wilmette, Ill. A-V @ 


By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 


Sound 
Review by Rev. J. A. Coyne, O.S.A. 


Sound is a teaching film for the high 
school physics course. Dr. Harvey E. 
White made the Continental Classroom 
famous, This film is one of the TV lec- 
tures first presented on that program. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films pre- 
sents the Continental Classroom series, in 
both physics and chemistry, on 16-mm 
educational film. This one “Sound” is 
one of a series of eleven films on the gen- 
eral subject Sound and the complete 
course in introductory physics contains 
162 lectures and laboratory demonstra- 
tions designed for the standard high 
school course. 

Dr. White does a wonderful job in 
presenting his subject matter with the 
aid of numerous demonstrations. The 
films are one half hour each and the ex- 
cellence of the lecturer has the full 
attention of the class during the film 
presentation. 

Some of the subject matter presented 


is as follows: periodic motion, 
harmonic motion, wave nature of sound, 
sound is a longitudinal wave made wp 
of considerations and _ rarefactions, 
demonstrations of sound waves travelling 
in a solid, liquid, and gas, the velocity of 
sound in the various media, measure 
ments on the velocity of sound, pitch asa 
function of frequency, regular vibrations 
(music ), irregular vibrations (noise), and 
the film closes by the lecturer presenting 
the question: “When a tree falls in the 
forest is there any noise made?” The an- 
swer depends on one’s definition of sound 
waves. 

This film, as well as the whole serie 
162 of them, in the language of the teen- 
ager is “super.” It is the answer to the 
physics teacher’s prayer for the perfect 
teaching aid in the audio visual field, 
Without any hesitation this should re 
ceive the highest rating possible. One 
look at the film will remove any doubt 
from the mind of the skeptic. 

Rev. Joseru A. Coyne, O.S.A 


Cascia Hall, Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


ST. THOMAS HAS A BAND. ..and your 


Though total enrollment was only 110 students, St. Thomas Grade 
School formed a Band in 1952. Now, they are the envy of many 
a high school .. . playing for church, school and fraternal functions 
throughout the area. HOW DID THEY DO IT? Simply by asking CONN 
for the answers to these four questions: 


1. WHY A BAND? 


3. WHO TEACHES? 


2. WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 4, HOW DO WE FIND THE TIME? 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR ANSWERS! 


YOU'LL BE 


ASTONISHED HOW EASY IT IS TO HAVE A BAND! 


Director of Catholic Institutional Music Education 


schools can have one, too! 


CONN CORPORATION 
Dept. L-2501, Elkhart, Indiana 


St tts ther 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF RELIGIOUS GREETING 
CARDS NOW OFFERS ALL PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


A NEW and PROVEN PLAN in 


FUND RAISING 


with 
E. G. WHITMAN and CO. Ine. 
“Old Philadelphia Candies” 


HHI 


MY 
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America’s Fastest Selling Candy Line 


G 
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x 
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Crestcard once again innovates a new 
PEANUT BUTTER PUFFS 


Who doesn't like the flavor ey and lucrative plan of FUND RAISING ... 
of peanuts? Peanut ' : 
Butter Puffs have that R = featured here are just 3 of the many 
smooth peanut butter 3 ee a ae : 
center enclosed in a deli- ' “= popular kinds of delicious candies 
cious yellow jacket cover- 5 gate: ‘ 
ing. Packed12 fltinsto + = @that we offer at a good profit to you. 
a oere carton. . — 
Retail $1.00 


SS 


ein eneiees ia See our representative at 


the finest in mint can- 


dies—covered with , “a " ; ; 
cystilined osteo — m= the N.C.E.A. Convention in 


in retaining the delicate, . " * ‘ 
freshi t a . 4- } 
refreshing peppermun | Allantic City on April 4-7, 1961 
smooth to the most dis- 


areeing taste. Packed aad ie Booth D10-12 


2 14-0z. tins to a shipping 
carton. 
Retail $1.00 


CASHEW CRUNCH India’s yy ‘th % A MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 
finest cashews, salted, : ee eee 


roasted and covered with ie a ae CRESTCARD CO. 


crisp Buttered Molasses 


Candy. Facked 12 15-0z. yw mee «6p «149-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 


tins toa ope § Corton. 
ane Please send me full details and low wholesale prices 


of your new line of candy and how my school can 
make money without any obligation on my part. 


~ 


iicrcienicteiniasciniasiieibe iceman tonmbiceaenenenes enemy sainbiniieasai 
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Aurient & Modern... | Cuma 


here is some of the world’s great literature available in the inexpen 
sive paperback editions of Bantam Books and Bantam Classics - 
contained in the List of Acceptable Pocket-Size Books For Youth, as 
issued by the National Office For Decent Literature 


aaa EMMA — Austen FC10: 50¢ 
QUO VADIS — Sienkiewicz SC65:75¢ 
THE RED PONY — Steinbeck A2208: 35¢ 
NINETEEN STORIES—-Greene F2039: 50¢ 


Biography UP FROM SLAVERY — 
Washington FC37: 50¢ 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPP! — 
Twain FC39: 50¢ 


GENGHIS KHAN — Lamb F2100: 50¢ 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST — 
Dana. FC20: 50¢ 


THREE PLAYS — Wilder F1789: 50¢ 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC — 
Rostand AC19: 35¢ 


ARMS AND THE MAN—Shaw AC68: 35¢ 


MAN AND SUPERMAN — 
Shaw FC52: 50¢ 


ROIS] THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION — 
Moorehead F2070: 50¢ 


ONLY YESTERDAY — Allen FC15: 50¢ 
HIROSHIMA — Hersey AC26: 35¢ 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 
Bishop F2035: 50¢ 





Visit us at the NCEA Convention, Booth No. F-53, 
April 4 to 7, Atlantic City, N. J 


Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Distributed by The Curtis Circulation Co., 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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POL TOR UAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


LIMITATIONS ON HIGH SCHOOL 
CODES OF CONDUCT 


Tue EpiToR of The Josephinum Review does not agree 
with those who think that any high school, Catholic 
or public, which has not yet produced a code of con- 
duct is completely “square.” Recently a discussion 
resulted in a code of conduct widely circulated among 
high school students. This discussion failed to take 
into account regulations made by parents in regard to 
the acceptable hour for their teen-age children to be 
home at night. Often discussions of this type deal with 
the advisability of an all-night party after the junior- 
senior prom, but totally ignore the wishes of parents 
in the matter. At times teen-agers take it into their own 
hands to determine the advisability of steady dating. 
What’s wrong with all this? The Josephinum editor 
gives the answer sharply, “Simply this . . . teen-agers 
have absolutely no right to determine at what hour of 
the night or morning they are to be home. That is a 
matter for the parents of each youngster to determine— 
and for nobody else.” 

Theologian Jone-Adelman states clearly, “Even adult 
children, as long as they stay at home, must obey in 
all things necessary for domestic order, e.g., to return 
home at a reasonable hour at night . . . Disobedience 
isa grievous sin if it concerns an important matter and 
the parents have given a real command.” 

Children must obey their parents, and that means 
all teen-agers so long as they are living at home. A 
teen-age code of conduct does not take away from a 
father his perfect right to command his daughter to 
be home at a certain hour when she goes out on a date. 
The fourth commandment imposes obedience to par- 
ents, to one’s own parents. Children get to heaven by 
obeying their parents, not the neighbor’s parents, not 
the school’s group of parents. The commands of 
parents are binding in conscience. 

Teen-agers’ codes sometimes mislead pupils into 
concluding that parents’ demands have no validity if 
they do not agree with a code. It is not permissible to 
do a thing merely because it is being done by others. 
We cannot abolish the fourth commandment in favor 
of the religion of democracy. 

“The lot of a high school principal, these days,” 
Writes our editor, “is not a happy one. He’s caught 

een the demands of students and the rights of 
parents. But as far as I am concerned he has no choice.” 
There'll be no “codes of conduct” in this school, he 
must say firmly; no high level summit meeting of class 
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leaders will be allowed to determine what is proper 
or improper for the students of this school. You are 
obliged to obey your parents or guardians. Other regu- 
lations for students will be made and determined by 
the school authorities, and not by the students. 


INTERVIEWS AND VOCATIONS 


AFTER MANY distressing delays, the editor of the Pro- 
ceedings of the NCEA (Chicago, Easter week, 1960), 
succeeded in redeeming a promise to have the Proceed- 
ings in our hands on or before November 28, 1960. 
One of the finer articles there presented was on “Inter- 
views and Vocations,” by Brother Adelbert James, 
Ph.D., Manhattan College, New York. The Lasallian 
Digest, Fall 1960, carries a digest of Brother’s talk. Our 
words here are a digest of this digest. “The Gospel 
Story of the rich young man outlines some practical 
tips on interviewing in matters of religious vocations. 
. . . Almost imperceptibly, Christ’s interview gathered 
information about the candidate’s aptitudes in nature 
and grace. . . . While the values of non-directive 
counseling are clearly evident, it seems that the work 
of interviewing candidates for religious vocations par- 
allels that of the spiritual director rather than that of 
the psychological clinician. The technique of the re- 
ligious counselor will be eclectic, being directive where 
the interviewee needs instruction, being nondirective 
where the counselor feels that he is incompetent to 
judge the best course for the interviewee to follow. 
. . . Interviews should give the young person and the 
counselor some insight into the spiritual, mental, and 
physical qualifications of the candidate . . . The coun- 
selor should be alert to themes that indicate such un- 
sound motivation as flight from reality, seeking se- 
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curity, fear of marriage, parental pressure, or unwhole- 
some disgust with the home or life itself. 

“The tone of the young person’s spiritual life and 
that of his family may be gathered from comments on 
the frequency of reception of the sacraments and 
whether or not this is done in the company of the fam- 
ily.” School records are important, particularly where 
they reveal marked underachievement. Social grace in- 
dicates normal adjustment but care is necessary where 
the candidate gives evidence of “going steady” or fre- 
quent dating. The counselor will find at times that the 
candidate has a rather fuzzy idea of a vocation, and 
will remark that it seems at times that he would do 
better to marry and raise a family. The counselor will 
concede that both states of life are good, and suggest 
prayerful thought on the question. It is sometimes 
helpful to give some instruction, as did Christ, on the 
nature and obligations of the priesthood or religious 
life. This instruction will touch on such topics as union 
with God, the positive character of the vows, the im- 
portance of prayer and meditation, the great good ac- 
complished by the apostolate. The counselor will ad- 
vise a more spiritual way of life by suggesting a regu- 
lar confessor, weekly sacraments, a daily pattern of 
prayer, some spiritual reading, little acts of self-denial, 
purity of intention, and control over the affections of 
the heart. Such a program tests the generosity and 
sincerity of the candidate. 

Christ’s last step with the rich young man is almost 
imperceptible. It consisted in allowing him to decide. 
Christ says to him, “If thou wilt,” and the young man 
willed not. Too long continued indecision is a bad 
sign; the counselor at this point will advise a reason- 
able deadline. If the candidate follows a specific pro- 
gram of sacrifice and prayer he may be enlightened by 
God’s grace, but continued indecision becomes a de- 
cision against the priesthood or religious life. 

The counselor must be interested, understanding, 
sympathetic, informative, and dynamic, but he remem- 
bers that in the incident of the rich young man, it was 
the young man himself, not Christ, who went away 
sad. The best the counselor can do is to bring a young 
person to his own ultimate decision. If his final de- 
cision is to remain a layman it is likely that the graces 
given him will enable him to live a better life in love 
with God, and it may happen that he will be the in- 
strument in bringing a youngster of his own to tread 
the path he himself failed to take. 


A TRIBUTE TO LAY TEACHERS 


BROTHER LEO BONAVENTURE, F.S.C., writes an account 
in the Lasallian Digest, Fall 1960, of “an extraordinary 
gesture of appreciation” recently given to three lay 
teachers of St. Mel High School, Chicago. The tribute 
is called simply a Letter of Benefaction, extended by 
the Most Honored Brother Nicet-Joseph, Superior 
General. For many years, lay teachers have formed 
an integral part of the faculty, and at present they 
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make up about 40 per cent of that faculty. Brother 
Bonaventure stresses the fact that lay teachers at 
St. Mel are not looked upon as a “necessary evil,” 
merely substituting for Brothers because of the 
teacher shortage. On the contrary they are regarded 
as coworkers. As one teacher expressed it, “We feel 
that we are working with the Brothers, not for them.” 
This feeling of rapport and mutual confidence brings 
the layman of the faculty a sense of belonging and of 
communal pride. 

The lay members of the faculty have a real voice 
in school policy. This gives them a distinct sense of 
responsibility and permanence. There is no need to 
speak of fixity of tenure, for the three men honored 
at St. Mel have served a total of one hundred years 
of service on the St. Mel faculty. One of the teachers, 
Mr. Connolly, sums up the attitude that his years on 
the faculty have developed in him: “Doing something 
you like to do and being permitted to do it in an 
environment that increases your enjoyment of the 
task and gives you reason to believe you are being 
reasonably successful is rewarding.” 

Lay teachers are encouraged to help the school by 
moderating the many co-curriculars that are part of a 
large high school. It goes without saying that they 
welcome the consequent addition to their salaries, 
and there is on the part of the Brothers great satis- 
faction in the fact that they are “not taxed beyond 
their own strength.” 

“The greatest benefactors of the Brothers of the 


.Christian Schools,” writes Brother Leo Bonaventure, [ 


“are not the many fine men who give great financial 
support to our schools and houses of formation, not 
even those who offer us entire schools. The greatest 
benefactors of our Institute are those who have given 
their very lives to that cause which so inflamed the 
heart of St. Baptist de La Salle.” 

Nothing could be more appropriate as a testimonial 
to the devoted service of lay teachers in our school 
system, where these teachers work under the direction 
of our religious families of teachers, than that they 
be made participants in the spiritual treasury of the 
family under whom they are privileged to work 
May God be praised for their presence among us. 

In his Letter of Benefaction the Superior General 
calls to the attention of the recipients that they will 
share also after death in the pious suffrages offered 
by the members of the Institute. Our religious 
teachers, our parents, and our pupils should realize 
that lay teachers have come into our schools to stay, 
and that we owe them a debt of gratitude for their 
admirable spirit of co-operation and for the enlight- 
ened zeal they manifest in the cause of Christian edw- 
cation. It is true, of course, that our pupils have the 
inspiring example of consecrated teachers ever be 
fore them, but what they learn to take for granted i 
a religious usually appears more striking in “one of 
themselves.” 
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1 of | To FIND A ONCE HIDEBOUND librarian completely sold on 
paperbacks may be something of a rarity, but it is a 
dice } fact. Indeed, it is much worse than that. Not only the 
> of F librarian but the 450 girls in her school have become 
1 to F so paperback-conscious that they live and move, study 
red f and play, eat and drink in an atmosphere of paper- 
ears | backs. Yes, the paperback has come into its own at 
1ers, § Incarnate Word High School, San Antonio, Texas, and 
5 On § with it has come a thirst for reading, a new interest in 
hing § studies, a marked eagerness for self-improvement, and 
1 an § a wholesome zest for life and living. In short, there is 
the | abundant evidence among the students of a veritable 
eing f renaissance of learning, of a culture that is a palpable, 
flourishing, student-craved type of thing. And the cause 
1 by f of it all is neither the curriculum nor the teachers, nor 
of a J the library nor the librarian, but the sprightly little 
they | paperback of which I sing. 
ies, } To account for this renaissance of learning permit 
satis- | me to take you back to my first paperback experiment 
yond launched seven years ago at Incarnate Word Academy, 
| St. Louis, Mo. At that time I was not at all certain 
the I that the paperback was a worthy product to harbor 
ture, f much less to adopt within the sacred precincts of my 
ncial § fairly new high school library. What I did know was 
, hot § this: (1) that the girls liked paperbacks and that they 
atest § bought them from the neighboring drug and depart- 
ziveD § ment stores, and (2) that there existed a sufficient 
1 the § number of good ones for me to experiment with, sales- 
rack-wise, in my library as the drugstore did. Further- 
onial § more, I had grown rather skeptical of the negative ap- 
chool § proaches we, adult directors of youth, ordinarily 
ction § employed; namely, that of contenting ourselves with 
they § denouncing the pornographic books, or of sponsoring, 
ff the § sporadically, a city-wide clean-up-drive—neither of 
work. § which activities produced any lasting remedy. A con- 
1S. structive approach, I reasoned, ought to search dili- 
mneral § gently for the good books, list and publicize them and, 
will better still, make them available to students right 
fered § Within the school. And if the librarian is not “or- 
gious dained” to espouse such a cause, then who in the 
calize school is? 
, . Quality Paperbacks Were Mushrooming 
idl Like the majority of librarians seven years ago I, 
de too, was a hidebound one, passionately devoted to 
} ee | the solid worth of the hardbacks on my library shelves. 
ve the B With a certain amount of complacency I used to 
or be counsel myself and my fellow-librarians to steer clear 
ted inf of the scrawny paperback. Facilely, I enumerated my 
me Off litany of objections: lurid covers, weak bindings, ob- 





jectionable matter, cheap paper, and small print. What 
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By SISTER M. CLARENCIA, C.C.V.I., M.S. in L.S. 


I Sing of the Paperback 








sane librarian could succumb to these? And yet, as I 
scanned the bookracks in department stores, the book 
reviewing magazines in the library, and the paperback 
announcements in the library and English journals, I 
became aware of a new trend: quality paperbacks 
were mushrooming, and more and more girls were 
purchasing, reading, discussing, and enjoying them. 
This was the straw that broke the camel’s back! I 
determined to experiment. 

Fortified with such reflections I visited my favorite. 
local bookstore and with the aid of its manager, a dis- 
cerning bookman, I selected on credit several dozen 
paperbacks for my first experiment, with the under- 
standing that I could return the unsold items in due 
time. As soon as the books were delivered I displayed 
them on a floor wirerack. Centrally located and di- 
rectly facing the main library entrance, the rack looked 
sprightly, colorful, inviting. Now that the stage was 
set, I sat back to watch the show. The first girl who 
entered walked directly to the rack, looked it over, 
examined one book, and then another. In a pleased and 
rather positive manner she picked up one and took it 
to the desk. Opening her pocketbook she announced 
challengingly, “Can I buy this now? It’s about time you 
did something like this, Sister!” (That remark struck 
home. From then on I knew my course.) By way of 
the grapevine, the paperback news spread. Other eager 
readers dropped in that day and the next. By the third 
day there wasn’t a paperback left. At the suggestion of 
my student-assistants, I telephoned the local bookstore 
for a fresh batch. In addition, I hastily dispatched an 
order to Readers’ Choice! for an assortment of 100 
selected titles. As soon as these were delivered, up went 
the salesrack again, but this time a student-assistant 
made an announcement to that effect over the public 
address system for the benefit of those girls we had 
previously disappointed. These latter came running 
and breathless as students have come -ever since in 
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another library in response to a similar announcement: 
PAPERBACKS, PAPERBACKS, A NEw FReEsH Batcu! Thus 
began the paperback service which flourished in that 
library for a period of three years. It was not a service 
given daily but frequently: during Book Weeks, Book 
Fairs or Exhibits; during Lent and Retreat times, and 
prior to Christmas and summer vacations. 


Perennially in Demand 


Although I kept no exact statistics of the paperbacks 
bought or sold during that first experiment, I know 
that the following titles were best-sellers and perenni- 
ally in demand: Burnite’s Tips for Teens (a $1.00 
Bruce paperbound sold 200 copies ), Funk’s 30 Days to 
a More Powerful Vocabulary, Doyle’s Cana Is Forever, 
Sheen’s Three to Get Married, Merton’s Seven Storey 
Mountain; Frank’s The Diary of a Young Girl, Timmer- 
man’s The Perfect Joy of St. Francis, Poage’s In Gar- 
ments All Red, Bronte’s Jane Eyre, Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice, Connelly’s Mr. Blue, Chesterton’s The Ad- 
ventures of Father Brown, Guareschi’s Don Camillo, 
Horgan’s Humble Powers, Merton’s Seeds of Contem- 
plation, Farrell's The Looking Glass, Spellman’s The 
Foundling, Dolson’s We Shook the Family Tree, and 
Least of All Me. 


image Books Too 


All of the above-mentioned titles I stocked in dozens 
but others, chiefly Image and Readers’ Choice titles, I 
purchased singly or in duplicate by way of experimen- 
tation. Among paperbacks popular with the slow and 
reluctant readers were: The Diary of a Young Girl, We 
Shook the Family Tree, The Foundling, the Don 
Camillo and Sue Barton books, as well as a number of 
animal stories, light romances, and etiquette books. All 
freshmen—including the talented, slow, and reluctant 
readers—wanted a copy of Tips for Teens for their 
personal libraries. And every senior (the seniors were 
being given a very thorough course in marriage) pur- 
chased either a copy of Cana Is Forever or Three to 
Get Married. 

When, in September, 1957, I was transferred to In- 
carnate Word High School, San Antonio, Texas, I lost 
no time introducing a similar paperback service there. 
And it is of this service, especially the manner of select- 
ing books, the sources of supply, the mechanics of 
operation, the reading interests of the girls, and the 
over-all effects upon the entire community that I wish 
to treat in the remainder of this article. 


Selection of Books 


I shall deal first with the selection of books, the most 
crucial point in the entire service. 

The selection of books for any adolescent group is 
never an easy matter, but it can be made effective and 
fruitful for a given school by the sustained cooperative 
efforts of the librarian and the better-read teachers, 
especially those in the English and social studies areas. 
And thus it worked itself out in our school. In the be- 
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three most satisfactory ones: 


ginning the librarian confined her selection to standard 
classics—ancient and modern—with which she was 
conversant, to the Image books that were suitable for 
high school students, and to the most highly recom- 
mended titles in Readers’ Choice catalog and the Teen 
Age Book Club’ offerings. But as the girls’ interest ex- 
panded she perused other catalogs, chiefly Paperbound 
Books in Print,? Affiliated Publishers, Inc.’ catalog, and 
A List of Acceptable Pocket-Size Books for Youth.‘ But 
since intelligent book selection is of primary impor. 
tance in a book project that aims to improve the stu- 
dent’s reading by permitting her to select freely from 
a rich assortment of quality books, we asked the aid of 
the English and social studies teachers who were eager 
to revise their reading lists and to screen certain adult 
or controversial items. The over-all policy of book 
selection on which we were unanimously agreed could 
be stated as follows: we wanted a major portion of 
books of solid literary worth, the adult rather than the 
adolescent novel, biographies of significant men and 
women that combined historical accuracy with literary 
merit, the better historical novels, and the well-written 
lives of the outstanding saints in Christendom. From 
the catalogs mentioned above, from the lists, from 
suggestions and recommendations of the faculty, we 
gradually compiled a basic working list that suited our 
students’ curricular and personal needs. 


Sources of Supply 


For my sources of paperback supply, I have found 
(1) a local wholesale 
distributor; (2) Doubleday or the local Catholic book- 
store for Image books suitable for high school students, 
and (3) Readers’ Choice items to add spice and in- 
finite variety to the service. And while all three of these 
give excellent service and liberal discounts for bulk 
orders, I have come to rely almost entirely on the 
regular, weekly Friday deliveries of the local distribu- 
tor, who manifests a keen interest in the girls’ lively 
response and pressing demands for more and better 
paperbacks. ° 

To deal with a local wholesale distributor is a definite 
advantage for the librarian who has submitted her list 
of needed paperbacks several weeks or months in ad- 
vance of the opening of school. Here’s how we operate 
at present. A typical September consignment of books 
usually consists of 100 titles or about 1,000 copies. 
About twenty-five or fifty of these are attractively dis- 
played on a desk-rack and on two display niches to the 
rear of the circulation desk. Titles are changed fre- 


* In passing I would like to oration three su mpemiive paper- 


bound study editions of modern cl ae published 
eae Press, 1201 So. Lindber 
K. Chesterton’s Ballad of the * White Horse, Gertrude von 
LF ort" s Song at the Scaffold, a Alfred Noyes’ Secret of Poo 
duck Island. It would be a gross mistake to think of C Catholic 
Authors Press as a pai sass supply house: it is the distin 
press which, under the able direction of Brother George Shustet, 
S.M., has su plied so many of our schools for years wi 
excellent Catholic Book Guides: 4-S ht, and Crown Edition. 
Still, CAP is the only source of supply of these three su 
paperbounds. 


by Catholic 
ood 22, Mo. They are: 
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quently—daily or weekly—depending on the interest, 
the demand, and the sales. The actual selling is carried 
on simultaneously with the various other library serv- 
ices rendered throughout the school day. While two 
trained desk-assistants usually help with the sales, the 
librarian is always close at hand to give reading guid- 


und | ance. It is this individual reading guidance that renders 
and | paperback service fruitful and that differentiates it 
But | from the casual type of service that must of necessity 


be given in a school bookstore. Furthermore, if reading 


por- 
stu. | guidance is one of the most important services rendered 
rom | by the secondary school librarian, it is imperative that 


she take the paperback into her domain. 
In our paperback set-up, Friday is generally a heavy 
sales day for two reasons: (1) it is delivery day, and 


d of 
ager 


ook | (2) it is the beginning of a week-end. As many as 
suld | seventy-five items have been sold on certain Fridays. 
n of | Students are charged the retail price and the library 


‘the | nets a profit of 20 per cent. This profit goes into the 
and | paperback fund and is used to purchase the more 
rary costly paperbounds which the talented or gifted stu- 


dents demand. Bills are paid monthly after all unsold 
items for which there is no demand or further need are 
returned. Daily sales are very simply handled. Each 
student who purchases a book fills a one-line entry in 
our Paperback Register. This register is left on the cir- 
culation desk at all times and each patron delights in 
entering her purchase. At the end of each month the 
library holds a paperback drawing and the student 
whose number is drawn may select a free paperback 
from those currently displayed. The paperback reg- 
ister provides us, further, with any additional statistics 
we need. From it we learn the number of sales per day, 
week, month, or year; which titles were best-sellers, 
which grades or groups are readers or non-readers, 


bulk whether local “movies” or current television programs 
& have influenced the sale of a particular book, which 
_| teachers are aware of the selections on hand, and 


which are influencing the reading habits of their stu- 
dents. What the register does not record are the in- 
dividual requests of the students for books we have 
been unable to supply; yet these requests can at times 
be more revealing than their actual selections since the 
latter is limited to the titles stocked. 


Reading Interests Revealed 


And what has this paperback service revealed about 
a girl’s reading interests? That she likes fiction and 
romance? Yes, but that’s not the total picture. Given 
ample pre-selected material, individual guidance, and 
freedom to make her own choices, a girl will select 
items from the entire field of literature: classics, 












eho ancient and modern, Greek and English plays, poetry, 
% ‘wn | Shakespearean tragedies, short stories, and—if she is a 
of Poo B senior high student—the adult rather than the adoles- 
— cent novel. A sampling of best sellers spanning a seven- 
hustet, § year period that takes into account the student popula- 
oS tion in two totally different high schools and areas 


should be convincing. 
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Sample Choices 


Here are the girls’ own choices: Homer's The Iliad, 
The Odyssey; Plato’s Dialogues, Dante’s Inferno, 
Shakespeare’s Four Tragedies, Dicken’s Oliver Twist, 
Great Expectations; Scott’s Ivanhoe, Bronte’s Jane 
Eyre, Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, Blackmore's Lorna 
Doone, Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse and his 
Adventures of Father Brown, Le Fort’s Song at the 
Scaffold, Noyes’ Secret of Pooduck Island, Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter, Poe’s Tales and Verse, O. Henry's Short 
Stories, Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey and 
Three Plays of Thornton Wilder, James’ The Turn of 
the Screw and Daisy Miller, Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage, Immortal Poems of the English Language, 
Pocket Book of Story Poems, Love Letters of Phyllis 
McGinley, Thompson’s A Pocketful of Poems, Mau- 
riacs The Woman of the Pharisees, Hemon’s Marie 
Chapdelaine, S. M. C.’s Brother Petroc’s Return, Pas- 
ternak’s Dr. Zhivago, White’s A Watch in the Night, 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac and DeWohl’s The 
Quiet Light, Living Wood, and The Spear. 





Tastefully prepared displays of paperbacks 
acquaint pupils in the author's school 
with latest offerings in reading matter. 


Interspersed Titles 


I have noticed, too, how every girl will, for her de- 
light and refreshment, intersperse with the heavier 
books mentioned above short or humorous books such 
as: Goodbye Mr. Chips, We Shook the Family Tree, 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, Mr. Blue, Life with 
Father, Humble Powers, The Foundling, Trish, and a 
Sue Barton or a Don Camillo item. Ninth graders have 
four favorites: The Diary of a Young Girl, Jane Eyre, 
The Secret of Pooduck Island, and Chute’s Stories 
from Shakespeare. Books which the movies have 
popularized have a strong attraction for the slow, re- 
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luctant, and retarded reader: Ben Hur, Quo Vadis, The 
Song of Bernadette, Embezzled Heaven—she braves 
them all and then passes them to other members of her 
family: mother, father, brother, sister, each of whom is 
equally delighted with them 


Girls Like Biography 


Girls like biography: they will read any interesting 
life of man or woman. The ninth grader seems to have 
a decided preference for queens, members of the 
royalty, and a whole army of saints, her favorites being: 
Maria Goretti, Joan of Arc, Thérése of Lisieux, and 
Francis of Assisi. The senior high girl likes to read any 
great saint's life but she is quite curious about women 
in medicine and those foundresses who have zealously 
served humanity. Partly, but not wholly out of curi- 
osity, almost every girl at all grade-levels will read one 
or more books about nuns, the convent, religious life. 
Paperbacks have popularized these: Sr. Catherine 
Thomas’ My Beloved, Brinkley’s The Deliverance of 
Sister Cecilia, Hulme’s The Nun’s Story, and Least of 
All Me; but the girls have many hardback favorites, 
such as Sr. Maria del Rey’s Bernie Becomes a Nun, Sr. 
Mary Vianney’s And Nora Said Yes, and Sr. Madeline 
De Frees’ In Springs of Silence. Her other favorite 
books dealing with the lives or the times of saints are: 
The Perfect Joy of St. Francis, In Garments All Red 
(St. Maria Goretti), The Quiet Light (St. Thomas 
Aquinas ), Farrow’s Damien the Leper, Goodier’s Saints 
for Sinners, Reynold’s St. Thomas More, Beevers’ Storm 
of Glory (St. Thérése), Chesterton’s St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Francis of Assisi. In fact, so avidly 
does the average girl seek this type of book that I feel 
justified in saying that after fiction—her favorite type 
of reading is a well-written life of a saint. 


Seeks Solid Spiritual Food 


We feel that the modern girl seeks solid spiritual 
food and not pious readings. Here is the typical spirit- 
ual library that scores of the girls have built up as a 
result of school book fairs and exhibits as well as paper 
back service. In it you will find a copy of the New 
Testament or a complete Bible (the $1.00 Catholic 
Truth Society hardback is a favorite), a theology book 
such as Sheed’s Introduction to Theology, or Farrell's 
Way of Life; a Life of Christ (Fouard’s is giving way 
to Fulton Sheen’s), a handy book for spiritual reading, 
such as Merton’s Seeds of Contemplation or No Man 
Is an Island, two paperbacks which have been best 
sellers in both schools. In addition the majority of the 
girls own a book for mental prayer, such as Paone’s 
Daily Bread; a collected-lives of the saints and an in- 
dividual life of a few other favorite saints. To this basic 
collection a senior usually adds a copy of The Inferno, 
Seven Storey Mountain, and Cana Is Forever, or Three 
to Get Married, all of which furnish excellent reading 
matter for discussion, reflection, and meditation, 
especially during retreat time. 


A Top Favorite, with Literary Flavor 


This matter of a girl’s delight in spiritual books de 
serves more than a passing comment. Perhaps the most 
valuable of all types of reading for the girl living in ou 
mechanized, restive world is the profoundly religious 
book, especially that one which is true literature as 
well. To cite one example of a top-favorite with the 
girls, | give you The Perfect Joy of St. Francis by the 
Flemish poet, Felix Timmermans. Although this is not 
a definitive life but rather a delightful novel about St. 
Francis, it is a book that is passed from student to stu- 
dent within the walls of the classroom. Wherein lies the 
appeal of this book if not first in the literary flavor and 
secondly in the content itself? The book presents truth 
in such a fashion that a girl reads it primarily for the 
beauty of language and imagery, but while thus ab- 
sorbed she is quietly contemplating its essential mean- 
ing and imbibing some of its spirituality into her own 
heart and soul. This is the type book a librarian should 
seek to provide: for, as with all great books, the more 
perfect the literary flavor, the more deep and lasting 
the spiritual significance. Girls don’t argue with sucha 
book: they simply become absorbed, lose themselves 
for a time in a spiritually satisfying world and come up, 
reluctantly perhaps, but always refreshed. Spiritual 
classics, great poetry, and prayer have this in common: 
they possess a beauty and poignancy that stir the soul 
to desire eternal things. The sooner we introduce the 
adolescent girl to such a book the better, for the modem 
woman has need of great spiritual reserves to counter- 
act the nervous ills and tensions that her generation is 


heir to. 


What is the over-all effect of the paperback service 
on the students, their families, and the teachers in the 
school? 

I have already stated that the paperback service has 
sparked the reading of all the students more effectively 
than any hardback has ever done. Students who never 
read are now reading; spontaneously, eagerly, joyously. 
Those who have always read are now reading more 
and better books. The slow student is learning to en- 
joy a book without pain or embarrassment. 

In our school, moreover, the paperback service is a 
boon to the boarding students, especially to those who 
come from little country towns devoid of any library 
service whatever. Such students invest heavily i 
paperbacks prior to the Christmas and summer vaca 
tions. 


Readers’ Choice is a specially selected list of over 300 iner 
pensive paperbacks for grades four through twelve, offered by 
Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

* Published at present (Summer, 1960) four times a year, by 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, this publication 
lists more than 6,500 titles, inexpensive reprints and original, 
with selective subject guide. 

* Affiliated Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, i 
the distributor of books published by: Pocket Books, Inc., and 
Washington Square Press. 

*A helpful ist compiled by the National Office for Decest 
Literature (NODL), 33 E. Congress Parkway, Chicago 5 
Illinois. 10¢ a single copy. 
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By SISTER M. ANNE TERESA, R.S.M. 


WHATEVER PLAN OF EDUCATION is best for the child is 
the best plan for the educator to adopt. The “best,” 
however, will have as many meanings as we have phi- 
losophies among educators; learning theories flow from 
philosophy. The Catholic ideal in education is the de- 
velopment of the whole child so that he may truly bear 
witness to Christ. My aim in this work is to explore 
the possibilities that departmentalization is the best 
method in the eighth grade to help every child develop 

































more § his capacities to the optimum. If this system is good, 
isting § it should stand up in the face of opposition. 
ucha§’ Let us investigate the opinions of men opposed to 


departmentalization. Elsbree and McNally feel that de- 
partmental work is clearly a plan to fit a subject-cen- 
tered school in which the approach to learning is 
“fragmentary and disintegrative, discouraging of unity 
and wholeness in the learning program.”! But in the 
very act of thinking, the mind itself fractionates learn- 
ing and reality. The mind reasons; it does not intuit. 
The subject curriculum merely puts the matter into 
logical divisions, making learning easier. Others be- 
lieve the subject-centered curriculum limits the school 
in attaining desired outcomes in important areas other 
than intellectual—social, physical, emotional. The sub- 
ject-centered curriculum, too, is criticized for being 
based, not on the functional use of knowledge, but on 
subjects as ends in themselves. What is meant by 
“functional”—what one can do here and now? Educa- 
tors who take this stand feel the curriculum cannot 
be pre-arranged as life is constantly changing. But, 
God is an objective Reality, and everything must be 
fitted into Him. Those who feel the school should be 
a miniature society, where life’s problems are solved 
as they arise from day to day, criticize the traditional 
school in its aims. They feel subjects are taught with- 
out relation to life itself, thus having no meaning for 
the child. Under this method, they complain, subject 
matter is more important than the child. Moreover, 
many educators claim the teacher cannot know the 
children well enough to suit instruction to individual 
needs. A relatively inflexible time table, too, dominates 
the classroom, preventing many worthwhile experi- 
ences necessary for the child’s growth. Some lessons 
developed to a point of excited interest are cut short 
by a bell which is the signal for another fragment of 
work. Beaumont asserts that the practice of homogene- 
ous grouping is being discontinued rather rapidly, and 
he gives the following reasons: 
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Segregation tends to label the academically 


bright as the “intellectuals” and the less capable 
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Departmentalize Upper Grades? 





as “dumbbells.” This is a socially undesirable prac- 
tice. 

Segregation, in order to be effective, should im- 
ply differentiated curriculums fitted to the abilities 
and needs of the groups. In practice, no such dif- 
ferentiation materializes, the classes of lesser abil- 
ity merely going over the same materials as those 
of higher ability, but at a slower rate. 

Actually, pupils do not fall into nicely segre- 
gated groups. Pupil A may be very capable in 
language, in the middle group in mathematics, and 
in the lower group in music. Consequently, to be 
placed properly, each pupil must be classified sep- 
arately in each of the several areas of the curricu- 
lum. Such a program becomes entirely too cumber- 
some to be administered. 

The most important reason for discontinuing 
segregation is the fact that teachers are rapidly 
learning to differentiate instruction within the 
group so that segregation by ability is neither de- 
sirable nor necessary.” 


Integrate All Phases 


Many educators feel that for continuity of experience 
there is a need to integrate all phases of the curricu- 
lum, and they suggest the self-contained classroom-unit 
plan. This assigns a socially compatible group of chil- 
dren to one teacher for the major portion of their in- 
struction and guidance. The common interest of such 
a group makes possible the development of large group 
activities operating around a central core. The group 
lives and works together as a classroom unit on curricu- 
lum enterprises of central concern. Specialists in art, 
music, physical education, health, or science, under this 
plan, work on a different basis from those in earlier 
schemes. The specialists plan and work with the basic 
classroom unit.’ There is a consensus that learners of 
high capability in such specialized areas as music, art, 
and mechanics should have opportunity to progress far 
beyond the point considered essential to all. Forming 
smaller groups within a room, as an alternative to the 
traditional homogeneous grouping, is generally accept- 
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able even on the basis of intellectual grouping. Thus, 
students with approximately the same level of ability 
in a particular subject, judged on the basis of scores 
from readiness or prognosis tests, are formed into one 
group. A teacher may, for example, form three or more 
groups within her class on the basis of scores obtained 
from a reading readiness test at the beginning of the 
year. When such a method of sub-grouping is used, the 
class is rearranged for each subject, and the number of 
sub-groups may also vary from subject to subject. 


Criticism Seems Justifiable 


The criticism leveled against departmental work on 
the point of low correlation between subjects seems 
justifiable. Most of the correlation coefficients of in- 
telligence tests with single academic subjects range 
from .40 to .60. Since the correlation of the typical 
academic subject with any other subject is no higher 
than the correlation of the typical subject with intelli- 
gence, the child who is above average in arithmetic 
will not necessarily be above average in reading, his- 
tory, or in any other school subject.® 

Many opponents of departmental work stress the 
view that the subject matter curriculum does not teach 
children to think, as is illustrated in the following 
story: 


“Rabbi,” said Nicodemus to Jesus, when he paid 
his now famous night visit to the Galilean Prophet, 


“we know that Thou art a Teacher come from 
God.” 


A president of a non-sectarian university was speaking 
and stated that as a teacher he was interested in this 
reference to Jesus. He asked his audience what were 
the essentials of His teaching genius. He answered the 
question himself: 


He was not interested in giving his hearers new 
information. He was interested in giving them a 
new way of looking at all information, old and 
new. 

He was not interested in having His hearers ab- 
sorb a mass of standardized information but in 
having them think about the pressing problems 
of their own lives. 

He was not interested in increasing their knowl- 
edge. He was interested in increasing their under- 
standing.® 


Understandings Preceded by Knowledge 


Understandings are not unique with any one type of 
program, but they must be preceded by knowledge. 
If the above story were finished, we would be listening 
to Jesus imparting new knowledge—knowledge about 
the Sacrament of Baptism. Were it true that Jesus did 
not attempt to add new knowledge, as is implied in this 
story, we should never have known about the Blessed 
Trinity. Many educators confuse “thinking” with “do- 
ing.” Actually, the subject curriculum forces one to 
think. 
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With heterogeneous grouping, although the children 
differ in rates of learning, all in the group are fre- 
quently assigned the same job. They are understood to | ‘ 
differ in reading ability; yet they are made to read the in 
same textbooks with the expectation that each will lik 
understand the material almost equally well. With ch 
departmental work, where pupils can be divided into 01 
so-called homogeneous classes, those groups, when th 
sub-divided within the classroom, can be better pro- 
vided for individually than if groupings were made 
within a closed classroom of hetergeneous grouping 
without departmental work. 

It is true that children who are homogeneous in 
general mental ability have unique patterns of person- | 
ality and behavior, but it does not follow that these | | 
areas must be necessarily neglected with homogeneous | Fa 
grouping. A teacher, in dealing with the whole child, | fo 
is aware she is not teaching a separated intellect, and | tut 
she will make appeals to the appetitive and affective | pr 
as well as to the cognitive faculties. Cronbach feels | wl 
that ability grouping should not excuse the teacher } ms 
from “taking account of the separate traits, interests, 
and specialized aptitudes of pupils; it should, on the | 
contrary, leave her much more time to provide for} | 
these, since she will be spared the necessity of recasting f tu 
her teaching for extremely different levels of compre- } be 
hension.”? Mark Van Doren, in the May issue of “Jour- § ali 
nal of the National Education Association” says that § en 
sometimes he gets the idea that a student is expected § the 
to think about getting educated “for the sake of so- § do 
. .” He feels that the happiness of a student § sct 
consists in achieving the freedom to use his mind, and J | 
that nothing is more fun than using one’s mind. The sh 
Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., PhD. § pr 
speaks similarly when he says that the specific function J wh 
of the school on all levels of general education “is the § her 
making of minds.”* ed 





Average Group Sets Pace 


About 40% of the children in the elementary school 
are in the average group and usually set the pace in the 
grades. Those of lower intelligence receive some spe 
cial help and usually find the academic subjects of the 
eighth grade beyond them. Those of superior intelli 
gence are often neglected because they can keep up @ 
the class without special help. Since they cause 00 
trouble in school, no disturbance, they have been 
to drift. Their superior qualities have been unrec¢ 
nized, sometimes even suppressed. As Glen Nicol 
St. Joseph College, has said, “They form an ideal 
mediocrity.” Should not the gifted children in t 
school, the potential leaders of the future, be of 
concern to educators? In order to prevent undesirah 
behavior, each child should be given opportunity 
develop his potentials. The slow child should not 
given work that is beyond his capacity and that wot 
lead to discouragement because of constant failuf 
With ability grouping, the teacher who has the chi 
for a special subject every day should know his limi 
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tions and have a good conception of his mentality. The 
very slow child is bound to get more than his fair share 
to | of attentioa. We should and can make this attention 
the intelligent when he is grouped with those most nearly 
vill | like him intellectually. On the other hand, the bright 
ith child needs a supplement to the standard curriculum. 
Otherwise he may carry poor work habits with him 


-_ throughout life. 


hen 
rO- It seems apparent that during the course of their 
ade school careers pupils should be placed in a school 
ing | situation in which they will be able to carry on the 

work of the group with a reasonable degree of 
. in | success and satisfaction to themselves and will be 
challenged and stimulated by the activities of the 


on- 
class.® 


ese 
ous | Father Cunningham feels that speaking of “provision 
uild, | for individual differences” is pretentious since no insti- 
and } tution like the school handling large groups can make 
tive | provision for the individual apart from the group of 
eels | which he is a member. But provision, he says, can be 
cher {| made and must be made for group differences. 
7a Greater Opportunities for Growth 
for } In departmental work the child has greater oppor- 
sting f tunity for growth through contact with a larger num- 
ypre- | ber of adults. Furthermore, should there be a person- 
four- § ality clash between teacher and pupil, which experi- 
that J enced teachers will readily acknowledge is possible, 
cted § the child’s emotional life is less apt to suffer when he 
f so- § does not remain in the same environment for the entire 
dent § school day. 
,and f It is true that many interesting lessons are stopped 
The § short with the bell, but on the other hand, a balanced 
-h.D. | program is more likely to prevail in departmental work 
ction } when a teacher is not allowed to continue endlessly on 
is the f her “favorite” subject. As for the continuity which 
educators insist is necessary, many of the so-called in- 
tegrated and “life situation” programs duplicate the 
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same learnings many times, omitting other very impor- 
tant fields. 


A Caste System? 


The program of dividing groups according to IQ has 
been severely criticized by those who consider it a 
caste system. There is undoubtedly some loss of self- 
respect among pupils who know they are in the lower 
group. This difficulty is not caused by the grouping, 
however; pupils who do poorly in academic work have 
a feeling of inferiority under any plan. Ability and 
personality differences prevail, of course, even in homo- 
geneous grouping. In a special class, though, bright 
children for the first time encounter real competition 
which tends to reduce conceit rather than to increase 
it. They are less likely to be impressed with their dif- 
ference from normal children when placed with groups 


of their intellectual peers than if left in regular: 


classes.1! With the slower children, it is very often the 
presence of the gifted child in the ordinary class that 
makes for hesitation and discouragement. Even the 
average children sometimes hesitate to participate 
when competing with the superior. In the heterogene- 
ous class, the ill effects are probably great on the emo- 
tional life of the child. The slow learner cannot hope to 
excel and is daily faced by competition with which he 
can hardly fail to contrast himself even if his teachers 
do not do so openly. 

If departmentalization is not carried through the 
complete program of studies, it is possible to have 
pupils who are grouped together for one subject, e.g., 
reading, fall into a different group for another subject. 
This reduces the problem of stigmatization, unless the 
teacher unwisely suggests the attitude that reading is 
the main subject and the one that determines whether 
one is respectable.!* Luella Cole suggests that any 
serious objection from children or parents in this regard 
can be avoided if the different levels of work in the 
departmentalized subjects are not assigned in accord- 
ance with the grade each teacher generally teaches. 
That is, if the fourth grade teacher teaches sixth grade 
reading and so on, neither the children nor the parents 
can find out in what grade a particular pupil is.1* She 
claims that experiments have been made on depart- 
mentalization with excellent results. It permits a child 
to work at the level to which he is best suited. Further, 
it gives to every teacher a class that can learn with 
the materials at hand, instead of a class in which many 
pupils will find the materials either too easy or too 
hard. The teaching problems are thus greatly simpli- 
fied. 


Mental Development 


From the foregoing study, it seems apparent that, in 
general, departmentalization can be used in the eighth 


grade with fairly definite success. “The consensus of 
scores of investigations is that results are improved 
when ability grouping is employed intelligently.” 


(Continued on page 558) 
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By BROTHER COLUMBAN, C.F.X 


High School Math—What to Do? 


EveRY BRANCH of high-school teaching is receiving 
more attention and support from the public and from 
professional educators than in any previous decade, 
perhaps more than in all history. However, those of us 
who advocate changes in the high school mathematics 
curriculum can well argue for prior consideration, for 
we have the testimony of history to back our claim for 
attention. 

To come to grips with the problem, we first pose the 
question: “What was wrong with the mathematics 
instruction in American high schools during the first 
half of the twentieth century?” 

The answer usually given is that nothing was wrong 
with it; it is now simply out of date. Some teachers 
accept that answer and stop there. For those who 
wish to inquire further, the question naturally arises, 
if it is out of date, how modernize it? By adopting 
new systems, such as the group theory instead of alge- 
bra; Lobaschevskian and Riemannian geometry in- 
stead of Euclidean, etc? This shift to modern systems 
in mathematics is supposed to solve the problem of 
curriculum. But that they do is questionable. 

One cannot blame high school teachers for misunder- 
standing the meaning of the phrase “out of date.” 
When quotations from reliable sources have been taken 
out of context, one can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the revised mathematics curriculum will contain 
mathematical logic, topology, etc. That such ideas are 
prevalent is evident from the fact that what we see and 
hear is “set, set, set!” 


Strong Case for Reorganization 


There is no doubt that a strong case for a reorganiza- 
tion of high school algebra and geometry about the 
more recently developed theory of sets, in elementary 
form, offers many advantages. The advantages of such 
a reorientation have been recently stated.’ But, when 
the students have completed courses in algebra and 
geometry developed about the concept of sets and re- 
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lated ideas, will they be able to comprehend the 
vitality and vigor of present day mathematical re. 
search? I doubt it. 

Is mathematics dead? Do the students think so? Do 
the teachers? When thousands of pages of new 
mathematical research are published each month, the 
answer to the first question cannot be “Yes!” But 
neither the students nor many of the teachers read 
these pages. A mere consciousness of their existence is 
not sufficient. The teachers and then the students must 
come to an appreciation of the spirit that vitalizes 
these efforts. Why then is research in mathematics 
growing so rapidly? 


Postulational Approach 


The explosive development of mathematics has had 
its origin, it would appear, in the researches of the 
great mathematicians of the 19th and early 20th cen 
turies. Their greatest contribution has been the eluci- 
dation of the nature of mathematics. It has been 
stated that 90% of the material published in such 
learned journals as The Mathematical Review is based 
on the understanding of mathematics as a postula 
tional science. If 90% of the professional mathema- 
ticians are dealing with postulational methods, does 
it not appear that mathematics instruction is out of 
date precisely because the postulational approach is 
not emphasized in all branches of mathematics in- 
struction? 

The ultimate source of “error” in traditional mathe 
matics instruction has been emphasized by a mos 
wisely selected quotation which appears on the title 
page of a recent high school text.? 


Whatever is not prose is verse; and whatever is not 
verse is prose. 


And when one speaks: What is that? 

That’s prose. 

What? When I say, “Nicole, bring me my slippen 
and night cap,” is that prose? 

Yes, sir. 

Good heavens! I have been speaking prose for mort 


than forty years, and was never even aware of itl 
Mo.tere, The Would-Be Gentlemea. 


The essential problem then is to lead students 
understand the nature of mathematics. We must givé 
the correct approach to mathematics. We must loa 
upon the various subdivisions of mathematics, such # 
high school algebra, set theory, fifth grade ari i 
geometry, calculus, etc., as mathematical structures # 








systems. A mathematical system has the following 
characteristics: 


a. it contains a set of undefined elements. 

b. it contains an equals relation. 

c. it contains at least one operation by which two 
elements in the set can be combined to get a third. 

d. it contains certain postulates which should govern 
the operation(s) when they are applied to the 
undefined elements using the equals relation for 
the system. 


A Mere Framework 


It would be ridiculous in the extreme to contend 
that this summary in any way represents the whole of 


new , : 
Lo mathematical thought. It takes considerable effort to 
But see traditional mathematics, that is, mathematics as 
valk taught in most American classrooms, as following this 
nce jg Pattern. The relationship between pure and applied 
wah mathematics, the nature of proof, etc., are not even 
ee mentioned. However, the outline is there and should 
. | form the framework for any reorganization of the high 
natics : : 
school mathematics curriculum. 
A fuller appreciation of the nature of mathematics 
and its relation to the real world is suggested by the 
in following flow diagram. 
of the 
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Fleshing the Skeleton 


If the postulational method is to be the bone struc- 
ture of high school mathematics, what is to be its 
flesh? This is a most important question. If one is 
to judge from some recent texts, the problem of con- 
crete subject matter is yet to be faced. Boolian alge- 
bra, the theory of switching circuits, symbolic logic— 
all make an appearance. Is this the desired end? I 
think not. In high school mathematics, with the pos- 
sible exception of honors courses, we have time only 
for the most important and useful operations. The 
reckless inclusion of new operations, modulo arith- 


slippers 


or mE metic, and finite geometries, for the purpose of illus- 
f it! trating the postulational method seems dangerous. 
tlem@§ There is still a need for training in algebra, euclidian 
lents ti geometry, analytic geometry, elementary function 
ust gig theory, etc. A well developed bone structure is use- 
ist lod less without the flesh for which it was destined. In 
such # Substance, we need to reorganize algebra, geometry, 
hmeti™ and the other high school mathematics courses so that 
tures of they can be taught as mathematical systems, without 
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neglecting the training in manipulation which is all 
important in both pure and applied mathematics. 

This is not to say that some “modern” topics are not 
to be introduced. It is true that numerical trigonom- 
etry and solid geometry no longer deserve the time 
and effort which has been given to them heretofore. 
What replaces them depends in a large degree on the 
intelligence of the students and the training of the 
teachers. The Commission on Mathematics of the 
College Entrance Examination Board has completed 
an extensive study on college preparatory mathematics. 
The Commission has made detailed recommendations; 
this report? should be read by all high school ad- 
ministrators and mathematics teachers. 


Obstacles to Revision 


There are a number of obstacles in the way of the 
proposed revision. The greatest appears to be reti- 
cence on the part of the teacher: “. . . a considerable 
number of our best and most conscientious teachers 
have become disquieted, uncertain of themselves, and 
even frustrated to the point of wondering if they 
should seek early retirement.” This attitude arises 
most probably from a misunderstanding of the modern 
mathematics curriculum. The reorganization, as has 
been stated, consists in the introduction of a modern 
spirit—a change in point of view and not an abandon- 
ment of the disciplinary aspects of high school mathe- 
matics which so many teachers hold dear. 

The teachers may well ask how they are to become 
‘infused with this spirit. The National Science Founda- 
tion, among other organizations, has endowed aca- 
demic year and summer institute programs in an at- 
tempt to fill the void in the training of many teachers. 
Here again, however, modern subject matter without 
modern spirit rears its ugly head. Courses in math- 
ematical logic and advanced calculus appear in many 
such institute programs. The inclusion of such courses 
has already had its effect on many teachers who have 
returned disgruntled from the programs. The com- 
plaint is that they don’t know how such courses are 
to help them in reorganizing their classes. It is true 
that such courses are valuable, but what is needed 
first and foremost are basic courses in which the sec- 
ondary school teachers are given the opportunity to 
reorganize in their own minds the content of ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced algebra and high 
school geometry in the light of the postulational 
method. When the teachers appreciate what place the 
postulational method plays in the high school program 
they should be more willing to undertake the study of 
other courses which should add depth to their teaching. 


Stop-Gap Procedure 


Secondly, textbook publishers have not helped the 
cause. The production of supplements to already 
existing texts must be viewed as at most a stop-gap 
procedure. These supplements may be helpful in the 
(Continued on page 553) 
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By REV. ALFRED D'ALONZO, C.S.C., M.A. 


What Is Discipline? 


IN ALL ComMMuNITIES established by man there is an 
essential need for law and order. This is true because 
law embraces those regulations in virtue of which one 
is led to perform certain actions and is restricted from 
the performance of others. Without such measures a 
community would eventually cease to exist. Chaos and 
disorder would reign and the civic structure would 
collapse because of internal dissension and decadence. 
Hence, there would be no communal life for gregarious 
man unless certain persons were vested with authority 
and the prerogative to command and govern. Once 
these men are placed in charge of the direction of the 
community, they have a right to be obeyed for the 
sake of the common good. To insure the survival of the 
society, a rational ordering of things concerning the 
common good is essential. Therefore, laws are impera- 
tive for the existence of the society and its culture. 

If any infractions of the law are detected, the cus- 
todian of the law has the duty of imposing censures. 
This he does because the common good has been in- 
fringed upon; and also, to correct the culprit and to 
discourage future infractions. 


Same Principles Apply to School 


In the perfect societies of the family and the Church, 
there are authoritative hierarchies with definite laws 
geared towards achieving their specific goals. If the 
members of these communities refuse to obey regula- 
tions, penalties could be imposed. Although the school 
is an auxiliary society, these same principles are in 
practice. School government is necessary because the 
school, as an educational institution, has been estab- 
lished to satisfy certain human needs. Therefore, right 
order is demanded if this institution is to achieve the 
needs and desires which nurtured it. If such were 
not the case then bedlam would reign, disorganization 
would be apparent, and confusion would result. Noth- 
ing would be conducive to intellectual development. 
Valuable time would be consumed in admonishing 
rather than in teaching. To provide for the intellectual 
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growth of students, peace and quiet are needed; and 
in order to secure peace and quiet, discipline is a 
requisite. 

But what is discipline? An element frequently in- 
corporated in the definition in some form or other is 
control. Control, along with submissiveness, is stressed 
again and again by a majority of authors. And these are 
the features of discipline which have been handed 
down from generation to generation, from teacher to 
teacher. The chief means used to secure control and 
submission have been the rod and the whip. Through- 
out history these “teaching aids” have played a promi- 
nent part in the education of youth. 

None of the schools of antiquity ever dreamed of 
teaching without tears; the slogan of the ancients was; 
no progress without painful efforts! Even in the days 
of intellectual enlightenment, the motto of the school- 
men was indicative of their teaching methods: Qui 
Parcit Virgae Odit Filium! 

The use of the rod by the school masters of yester- 
year did not solve problems, but rather created them. 
True, it managed to get the boys quiet hic et nune, 
but did the rod insure lasting results? Would the boys 
be induced to act better in the future? Would they 
voluntarily attempt to act well? Often, not; only when 
the rod was raised to strike would the students react 
in a favorable manner. The old adage of spare the rod 
and spoil the child has left much to be desired. 

In reaction to this type of discipline a school of 
modern educationalists advocated a laissez-faire policy. 
This policy, gave free reign to the child and afforded 
him opporturities to give vent to his inhibitions. 
Liberty was sanctioned to the point of abuse. The 
whim of the child dictated classroom matter. Dis- 
cussions descended to debates. Direction fell from the 
hands of the teacher. Instead of improving the situa- 
tion, these advanced ideas only added more fuel to the 
fire which threatened to devour the school. 


Re-Evaluation of Practices Needed 


After viewing these extremes, I am of the firm con 
viction that a revision of policies and a re-evaluation 
of practices pertaining to discipline are urgently 
needed. Definitions and goals of discipline have been 
too vague too long. Obviously, there is need for 4 
comprehensive study of this matter. Because of my 
experience in handling disciplinary problems, I do 
have some suggestions for the reader’s consideration. 
If a teacher were to heed these recommendations, he 
would be aiding the student to find himself, to know 
himself, and to help himself. 
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However, before any means can be determined to 
cope with this problem of discipline, it is first neces- 
sary that the end of discipline be clearly stated. This is 
indispensable because the end must be set down prior 
to taking steps required for its achievement. One must 
know where to go before he decides how to get there. 
Just what is desired of discipline? What part should it 
play in the educational program? These are the crucial 
questions one must answer before discussing specific 
corrective procedures. 


End Is Twofold 


I believe the end of discipline is twofold. The im- 
mediate or proximate end is the maintenance of a 
healthy learning atmosphere in the school, and the 
ultimate end is self-mastery or self-control by means of 
which a student strives after those things which are 





































uugh- f good or which will lead to integrity and moral ex- 
romi- § cellence. Our concern will be with the ultimate end. 
No matter what the constituent elements of discipline 
od of § comprise—assuming responsibilities, obeying intelli- 
was: f gently, thwarting impulses or restraining behavior— 
days § the ultimate concern of disciplines can be stated suc- 
hool- § cinctly: how can one make a student good? 
Qui Philosophers, following the sagacious doctrines of 
§t. Thomas, teach that this task is impossible; each man 
ester- f must make himself good. But St. Thomas also states 
them. § that man, because he is a social being, requires the aid 
nune, § and guidance of his fellow man in order to perfect his 
boys § human faculties. This is done through teaching. Inas- 
they § much as teaching is a cooperative art, it utilizes the 
when § assistance of human beings to help develop his mind 
react § and acquire knowledge. If virtue is to be acquired, 
e rod § then knowledge must be sought. Before one can desire 
something, he must know it or know about it. Students 
901 of § have this capacity to know because God endowed hu- 
olicy. man being with an intellect which seeks the truth and 
orded § a will which strives after the good. By reason of their 
itions. § rational natures, students possess, at least in potency, 
. The § a longing for the truth. Therefore, students should be 
. Dis- § presented with truth and their intellects should be 
m the § developed to appreciate the truth. In this manner, 
situa- § students will be motivated toward the truth and also 
to the § the good which is intrinsically contained in the truth. 
Knowledge Will Not Make a Student Good 
Ordinarily the more one knows about a subject, the 
n con § More he likes it and desires to possess it. However, we 
uation | “Mot infallibly state that knowledge will make a stu- 
gently dent good. De facto this is not true. When a student 
> been § 8 taught about the virtues—their proper object and 
for a} (heir values—he then possesses speculative knowledge. 
of my As long as this knowledge is only in the intellect, it 
I do § Sot a moral virtue. A virtue, according to St. Thomas, 
ration. & 8 8 good quality or habit of the mind by which one 
ons, he lives righteously and according to which one cannot 
+ know § &ct badly. Virtue, because it is a good habit, makes one 
skillful in doing well that for which he has a eapacity. 
Action, then, is the ultimate end of virtue because 
DUCATOR 
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virtue tends to perfect the potencies of the soul. This 
means that definite acts must be performed in order 
that one become virtuous. 

Consequently, a student must bridge the gap be- 
tween the speculative and the practical orders before 
he can develop virtue, and this is done by prudence. 
By directing the practical intellect to do the right 
things, at the right time, and for the right reason, the 
virtue of prudence perfects the practical intellect. 
Therefore, a student must acquire this virtue of pru- 
dence in order to be good. Prudence is the key which 
will unlock all the other doors; it is the moving force 
which will direct a person toward the good. However, 
prudence cannot be taught nor can it be imposed by 
another from on high. It is developed through the suc- 
cessive repetition of good acts and good judgments. 
By these repeated acts the habit of prudence is formed. 


Cultivate Prudence as First Step 


It is imperative, then, that prudence be cultivated in 
the student as the first step on the path of goodness. 
But how can this be accomplished? Father W. J. 
Buehler in his book, The Role of Prudence in Educa- 
tion, answers this question. Only personal experience 
can contribute directly to the growth of prudence. 
The only way to get experience in prudence is by living 
prudently, and that takes time. Consequently, pru- 
dence does not characterize youthful actions because, 
as an acquired virtue, it is the result of repeated acts 
which require the experience that can only come with 
time. 

Therefore, it is possible to presume that most of the 
students in secondary schools lack maturity, and, con- 
sequently, they cannot see the good aspects in certain 
acts. As a result, their wills are not drawn toward the 
good. Despite the fact that a student’s intellect is in 
possession of the truth, he is unable to appreciate the 
truth unless he has the necessary prudence. The issue 
seems circular in shape. The student must desire to do 
those things which are good, but in order for him to 
pursue the good, he must know about it. But even 
knowledge cannot infallibly assure that a student will 
seek the goodness in certain actions or accept the good- 
ness of certain regulations. To do this, he must possess 
prudence. However, such a trait comes from a repeti- 
tion of good selections, judgments, and acts which im- 
plies that prudence is not a virtue typical of youth. 


There Is a Solution 


Nevertheless, there is a solution to this dilemma. 
Students must be assisted in forming habits which will 
induce them to seek those things which they know are 
right and good. In this manner they will be creating a 
prudential climate within which they will think, act, 
and speak—an atmosphere which cultivates the virtue 
of prudence and insures proper discipline. 

The first step along this path is to induce the stu- 
dent to act in conformity with regulations on the au- 
thority of another. The experience and prudence of an 











elder can help the youth to form right judgments. In 
this manner the intrinsic goodness of an act is assured 
on the authority of another. This authoritative guidance 
serves to motivate the student to act. With the help of 


the teacher or guide, the student will be able to recog- 
nize that which is good; and when confronted by a set 
of similar circumstances, the student will be able to 
elicit acts directed toward the good. 


Win Confidence of Students 


For some teachers this procedure of direction may be 
difficult to achieve; nonetheless, they should certainly 
try. If a teacher is successful in winning the confidence 
of the students, then obedience will follow without 
questions asked. When an inferior has complete con- 
fidence in the ability of a superior, obedience follows 
promptly and willingly. The same may be said of a 
student if he has confidence in his teachers. This con- 
fidence is often built on the student’s observations of 
the prudent actions of the teacher, of his respect for 
law and authority, of his good judgment, of his me- 
thodical approach to problems, and of his warm un- 
derstanding of youth. In this way the student sees in 
the life of the teacher those many good qualities which 
the student has been asked to make part of his own 
life. Consequently, the teacher can direct the student 
towards moral excellence not only by his words, but 
also by his good example. 

To assist the student in the development of good 
judgment and the acquisition of prudence, the teacher 
has another means, and this is coercion. Although 
coercion should be the last means selected to motivate 
a student, it can be used legitimately. The right to use 
coercive measures in order to assure conformity to the 
laws belongs to the authority of the state, the Church, 
and the family. The teacher, as a member of the aux- 
iliary society, the school, is entrusted with the paren- 
tal prerogative to use coercion. According to moralists, 
the teacher possesses the delegated authority of the 
parents. Despite this fact, teachers are cautioned to use 
coercion only as a last measure because of possible 
negative repercussions. 

Although these methods and procedures may not be 
infallible, they certainly can be helpful in developing 
youth. It must be remembered that a student is a free 
agent; he can choose to act or not. Sometimes, despite 
cogent arguments, good example, and even brute 
force, a student cannot be reached. In such a situation 
the teacher should not give up all hope. The student 
can still be helped through the mysterious workings of 
prayer and divine grace. 


Indirect Methods 


In addition to these suggestions which aim directly 
at reaching the ultimate end of discipline, we should 
also consider those practices which achieve the goals 
of discipline through indirect methods. In high school 
this is often necessary because the immature mind of 
the student must be led to self-mastery by means of a 
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number of intermediary steps. Youth must be led to 
appreciate good habits and be encouraged to cultivate 
them if they are to be effective. The manner or means 
by which this is done must vary because of individual 
differences. 

There are, however, certain positive principles of 
discipline which, because they are fundamental, may 
be efficacious. One of these basic principles is sugges- 
tion. Suggestion is a process by which a series of asso- 
ciated ideas follow one another. The notions of clean- 
liness, neatness, right order, and responsibility can be 
transmitted by the appearance of the classroom or the 
sight of the school building. If the school is dirty, run 
down, in need of paint and repair, and if the furniture 
is old and initialed, how can the administrator expect 
the students to be orderly and neat? Everything around 
them suggests just the opposite. 





Imitation 


Allied to the principle of suggestion is that of imita- 
tion. Man is prone to imitate. By applying this principle 
in the classroom, students should be influenced toward 
the good. If the teacher is a model of virtue some of 
his good qualities will rub off on the students. If the 
teacher is neat and clean in appearance, the students 


Zeus, Appolo, Pan. Original mobile depicting symbols of 
Greek gods and goddesses. The artists are Sister 

Albert Ann of St. Paul, Minn., and Sister M. Danita 

of Dickenson, N.D. Their teacher was Sister Mary 
Richard, S.S.N.D., St. Michael High School, 

St. Michael, Minn. 
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will adopt his good taste and good example. If the 
teacher respects the rights of others and is fait 
and just, the students will be influenced to act in like 
manner. Consciously or unconsciously, students imitate 
and copy the patterns set down by the teacher. By us- 
ing both imitation and suggestion properly, the teacher 
will have at his command powerful devices which 
greatly contribute to meaningful discipline. 

Another positive principle of discipline is approval 
Students, as well as adults, want to belong; they want 
to comply and to be accepted. Recognition is important 
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for an adolescent because it puts the stamp of approval 
on his work and increases its value. Psychologically, 
praise and recognition dispose the student to attempt 
to uproot his faults. The student realizes that he must 
remove those qualities which would mark him as dis- 
respectful, disorderly, or defiant. In this way he tries 
to comply with good order. On the other hand, if a 
student has no chance to earn legitimate recognition, 
he may seek the praise of other students by defying 
authority. 


Compassion 


Compassion is also a helpful principle in achieving 
the ends of discipline. A youngster’s behavior may be 
affected by his family conditions, by the breaking up 
of a home, by friction in the home, or by parental 
neglect. All or each of these can cause a child to feel 
isolated and alone. In these instances the child is 
slighted because the parents are taken up with their 
own selfish interests. The result is that he feels he does 
not belong; he is a stranger in his own home. A great 
deal of uncertainty and mental anguish flow from this 
lack of affection and from this parental rejection. A 
sense of insecurity envelopes such a student and he 
becomes preoccupied with fears about family stability. 
If there is a lack of love and a lack of attention at home, 
the student may attempt to satisfy these needs in evil 
ways. Such a student may return to normalcy by means 
of compassion. 


Understanding 


Another principle which could be very beneficial in 
attaining the goals of discipline is understanding. In 
order for the teacher to guide the student in developing 
good habits and avoiding disciplinary pitfalls, the 
teacher should remember that the high school student 
is undergoing a physiological and psychological devel- 
opment which has a tremendous impact on him. The 
student is growing up. Physically he is approaching or 
has attained bodily maturity, despite the fact that the 
mental maturity may lag. A teen-ager is sometimes dis- 
turbed about the control of this new urge he finds 
within himself. And ‘yet it gives him a sense of power 
and independence. He needs guidance and direction, 
but will not ask for it. The adolescent strives to manage 
his own life, to decide for himself what he should do 
and not do. He will look upon the commands and rules 
of adults as unjustified interferences with his newly- 
found liberties and capacities, and for this reason he 
will develop an oppositional state of mind. 

A youngster during this period of adolescence is also 
troubled by another inner conflict, that of the dual 
standards of behavior and morals, one for him and the 
other for adults. If something is judged wrong or bad 
for him and good for adults, he sees a conflict. The 
youth is told one thing and he observes another in 
practice. Such a state of affairs confuses an adolescent 
and causes him to reject rules and regulations imposed 
on him by authority, whether these be for his own 
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good or for the good of the community. During this pe- 
riod of growth and development the student needs a 
friend, one who sympathizes with him and is in a 
position to counsel the student because of an under- 
standing of the problem of youth. 

It is my hope that these words may assist the teacher 
to understand and appreciate, not only what is going 
on in the classroom, but also within the student. 

In this manner the teacher will be able to avoid 
classroom disorders by foreseeing them and contribute 
by his wisdom and understanding to the optimum 
growth of the student. By applying the principles cited, 
the teacher will be able to assist the student to form a 
healthy mental attitude toward school life, school ac- 
tivities, and school goals. Then, by constantly striving 
after the good, the student will pursue good and whole- 
some ways of acting. When he has reached this lofty 
plateau, surveillance will be curtailed and regulations 
reduced, because the ultimate end of discipline—self- 
mastery—will have been reached. 


High School Math—What to Do? 


(Continued from page 549) 


slow evolution of a new mathematics curriculum but 
are dangerous in the long range program. For one 
thing, they are definitely supplements. Most of those 
now available deal with sets, algebraic structure, and 
perhaps some symbolic logic. The students will study 
the supplement as a whole or in parts which are in- 
tegrated with the traditional topics. In either case it 
seems that the spirit of modern mathematics will be 
but an occasional visitor to those classrooms where 
traditional texts thus supplemented are used. What 
we need are texts which represent a new synthesis. 
When textbook publishers begin advertisements with 
the words: “Be not the first . . . ,” we may have con- 
siderable cause for concern. To place the burden 
of infusion of a modern spirit completely on the 
shoulders of the teacher is unrealistic. The camel is 
already overloaded with straw. 

In conclusion, then, it may well happen sometime 
in the future that the entire contents of high school 
mathematics will be redivided and rearranged into an 
entirely new sequence of courses. In the meantime, 
however, we must introduce a modern spirit into the 
traditional subject matter. This will best be accom- 
plished by the use of well-written texts in the hands 
of teachers trained in this spirit. 


1 Rourke, Robert, “Some Implications of Twentieth Century 
Mathematics for High Schools,” The Mathematics Teacher, LI 
(February, 1958), 74-86. 

? Finan, E. J. and Dunstan Hayden, O.S.B. Algebra I, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1959 

® Available from College Entrance Examination Board, ETS, 
Box 582, Princeton, N.J. / 

‘Jones Phillip, “The Mathematics Teachers’ Dilemma.” The 
University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, XXX 
(January, 1958), 65-72. 








Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


St. VINCENT COLLEGE 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


St. Vincent College, for men, was founded in 1846 by Boniface 
Wimmer, a priest of the ancient Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Michael in Metten, Bavaria. The College was empowered to 
grant degrees in 1870. Since that time, more than 5,000 have 
cena from the college and are now engaged in all forms 
of endeavor ranging from management to medicine, from 
teaching to governmental service, from law to business, and 
from research to engineering, in addition to the priesthood 
and numerous other occupations and vocations. Active chapters 
of the Alumni Association throughout the United States assist 
* keeping St. Vincent graduates together in lifetime friend- 
ships. 


LOCATION 


The College is situated on a prominent foothill of the Allegheny 
mountains, commanding a panoramic view of the countryside 
with Chestnut Ridge dominating to the East. Located two 
miles west of Latrobe, Pa., and 40 miles east of Pittsburgh on 
U. S. Route 30, the College includes 15 major buildings devoted 
to educational purposes and several auxiliary buildings for the 
use of the farms, shops, and other enterprises. The College may 
be reached by trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad and buses 
of the Greyhound line. Local taxi and bus service from Latrobe 
and Greensburg (nine miles to the east) is available. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is a member of or is accredited by the American 
Council on Education, The Association of American Col- 
leges, Department of Education of the State of New York (ac- 
counting), Department of Public Instruction of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Education of the State of New 
Jersey (accounting), Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the National Catholic Educational As- 


sociation. St. Vincent College is approved by the Americag 
Medical Association for pre-medical training. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College derives its particular aim from the fact that it is 
a Benedictine college. This implies, in the first place, that it 
is a firmly-knit community, that it has a corporate character in 
a deeper sense than would be obtained from the mere fact 
of having men gather as an educational unit. This character 
results from the deliberate adoption by the faculty of a com- 
mon philosophy of life favorable to the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole man. It stems from the basic doctrine and 
the profound truth embodied in the idea of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

A Benedictine community constitutes a supernatural family, 
with consequent close relationships between members, a condi- 
tion from which students benefit in a manner that goes quite 
beyond the formal guidance program. To maintain its familiar 
character, St. Vincent proposes to remain a small college, sery- 
ing a clientele of suitable ability and moderate means, yet of- 
fering a real challenge to the superior student. 

Thus the College aims to provide qualified students the 
environment, guidance, and assistance they need to acquire an 
education which is both Catholic and liberal. Acknowledging 
that the noblest gift of God to man is his reason, the College 
faculty regards the critical study of the humanities, sciences, 
philosophy, and theology as a necessity for the balanced de 
velopment of the mind. 


FACULTY 


The College is staffed by the monks of the Order of St. Benedict 
as well as secular priests and lay men. 


LIBRARY 


The Library includes both a graduate and an undergraduate 
reading room as well as an open stack area. More than 100,000 
volumes and 400 periodicals are listed.- A micro-reading room 
equipped with microfilm and microcard readers, a_ listening 
room for recordings, three seminar rooms, a rare-book room, 
two browsing areas, and the library offices are located on the 
main floor of the building. On the lower level is a student lounge 
and student chapel. 
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RRICULUM 


he College offers two degrees: bachelor of arts and bachelor 
science. The major fields of study are: accounting, biology, 
smistry, economics, English, engineering, education, finance, 
tory, Management, mathematics, music, philosophy, physics, 
litical science, psychology, and sociology. These include pre- 
ntal, pre-legal, pre-medical, and teacher training programs. 
the engineering course is an affiliated course whereby the 
“gudent studies three years at St. Vincent and then two years 
Wt the University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State University, 
or the University of Notre Dame. A bachelor’s degree from St. 
Vincent and an engineering degree from the engineering college 
will be granted when the requirements have been satisfied. 
In 1954, the faculty approved a General Reading Program as 
‘apart of the general requirements for graduation. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


To assist the individual student in his educational and voca- 
tional planning, ‘the College provides counseling by faculty 
members. In addition, priest moderators live in the residence 
halls to aid students who may be having problems. 

Various student organizations enable the student to become 
a fully-rounded individual. 

The College provides a comprehensive recreational program 
of intercollegiate and intramural sports. It is a member of 
the Western Pennsylvania Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 
The intercollegiate programs includes football, basketball, base- 
ball, golf, tennis, and wrestling. An intramural program is 
sponsored in touch football, basketball, softball, table tennis, 
bowling, and wrestling. A 16-acre lake provides swimming and 
fishing during the warmer months and skating during the winter. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


To be eligible for admission to the College, a student must have 

duated from a secondary school with a minimum of 15 units, 
3 of which must be academic units and related to the educa- 
tional objectives of the applicant. Applicants are judged on 
ability, achievement, rank in class, and recommendation of the 
high school principal. The College Entrance Examination 
Board morning tests are required of all applicants; science ap- 
plicants must also take the afternoon tests in English and inter- 
mediate mathematics. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition and fees Per Semester 
Science (Biology, Chemistry, $455.00 
Mathematics, and Pre-Engineering ) 
Non-Science (Humanities, Social 
eeeen and Business Administration ) 415.00 


190.00 


Room 75.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT AID 


All scholarship grants at St. Vincent are based on need. An ap- 
plication bl should be requested by those seeking financial 
assistance in February. The College Entrance Examination 
Board tests should also be taken by them in February, and the 
afternoon examinations in English and intermediate mathe- 
matics in March. 

The College participates in the National Defense Education 
Act Loan Fund. Freshmen in the upper one-fifth of their gradu- 
ating class are eligible at the end of the first semester if they ful- 

requirements of the Student Aid Committee. The Col- 

lege Scholarship Service form is used to determine need in all 

ener and may be obtained from the student’s high school 
ice 


: In addition, a number of grants-in-aid, academic assistant- 
ps, and student loans are available. 


STRATIONS 


Ypposite, top: Aerial view of campus; altar of St. Vincent’s ba- 
| Silica; students look over the countryside from a balcony. 
)Ypposite, bottom: working on a physics lab experiment; WSVC, 
| the campus radio station; sextet entertains at annual Christ- 
© _mas dinner. 
4 page, from top: students enjoying themselves at a dinner- 
; “The Shack,” student gathering-place; “Let’s go, 
_ Bearcats!’”; rebounding in an intercollegiate game; scene 
. ow a dramatics club rehearsal; student consultati6n with 
viser. 
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By REV. PAUL M. BAIER 


Grace Is Life 


Tue Brste is the word of God. We find in its sacred 
writings many pages of power, beauty, and simplicity. 
As a source of knowledge and guidance, it radiates a 
spirit of faith and a charm that no human writer can 
equal or even imitate successfully. The hand of God 
was there as a guide to the human author. Naturally, 
the story of our salvation has never been told so power- 
fully in any other writing. 

A catechism is a human teacher’s sincere effort to 
present clearly and briefly the chief teachings of the 
Catholic Faith. The story of salvation has not changed, 
but the majority of Catholics today learn the good news 
of the Gospel from the catechism rather than from the 
inspired and inspiring history of salvation in the Bible. 
Catholics are traditionally catechetical-minded; today, 
however, some teachers of the catechism believe that 
boys and girls would profit greatly from becoming 
much more biblical-minded. A catechism is a treasure, 
but the Bible is a treasure house. The serious student 
of religion cannot neglect either one. 

The difference between the Bible and the catechism 
is not one simply of the former having a divinely-in- 
spired author and the latter having a human author. 
The writer of this article believes that the catechism 
overlooks to a great extent and omits almost entirely a 
very fundamental teaching of the Bible: the teaching of 
“life.” A more positive approach would probably in- 
clude it. The omission makes a vast difference. 

We will look for “life” in the New Testament. The 
reader can look for it personally in the pages of the cat- 
echism. It is in many cases conspicuous only by its ab- 
sence. 


Our Divine Master 


Many of the words of Our Lord Jesus Christ cannot 
be understood unless one appreciates the meaning of 
“life” as an idea and as a reality. “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life” (John 14: 6). “I came that they may 
have life, and have it more abundantly” (John 10: 10). 
“I am the bread of life” (John 6: 35). “I am the living 
bread that has come down from heaven. If anyone eat 
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of this bread he shall live forever; and the bread that I 
will give is my flesh for the life of the world” ‘(John 
6: 52). “Amen, amen, I say to you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you” John 6: 54). “I am the resurrection 
and the life; he who believes in me, even if he die, shall 
live” (John 11: 25). “I am the vine, you are the 
branches. He who abides in me, and I in him, he bears 
much fruit” (John 15: 5). 

These texts could be explained at great length, and 
many other similar texts could be quoted as the words 
of Christ Himself. The idea of life appears—either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly—on almost every page of the New 
Testament where doctrine is presented. Our treasure 
house of the Bible contains a mountain of knowledge in 
this regard. One studies a treasure house room by room, 
and one ascends a mountain of knowledge one step at 
a time. The royal rc _d of learning this doctrine of life 
has no short-cuts for the writer or, unfortunately, for 
the reader either, and it is common sense to take one 
step at a time, that is, as long as the one step is in the 
right direction. 


St. John, Beloved Disciple 


“I write of what was from the beginning . . . the 
Word of life” (1 John 1: 1). “He showed me a river of 
the water of life” (Apoc. 22: 1). “In the midst . . . the 
tree of life” (Apoc. 22: 2). “He who overcomes ...1 
will not blot his name out of the book of life” (Apoc. 
3:.5). “He who has the Son has the life. He who has not 
the Son has not the life” (1 John 5: 12). 

These texts of the Apocalypse of St. John and of his 
epistles present a wide range of image and symbol in 
regard to the doctrine of life. Taken alone, they might 
be difficult to harmonize, but they fall into a solid and 
convincing pattern of truth as soon as they are viewed 
in the light of the teachings of the fourth gospel. St. 
John is a teacher of life. 


St. Paul, Teacher of the Gentiles 


“. . . Our Saviour Jesus Christ. He has destroyed 
death and brought to light life and incorruption by the 
gospel” (2 Tim. 1: 10)... . “We were dead by reason 
of our sins” (Eph. 2: 5). “It is now no longer I that live, 
but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2: 20). “When Christ, 
your life, shall appear, then you too will appear with 
him in glory” (Col. 3: 4). “The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is life everlasting in Christ Jesus our 
Lord” (Rom. 6: 23). 

Our Bible is a treasure house of Catholic teaching. 
The Pauline epistles are a treasure house of the doc 
trine of life, but, as the reader can easily see from the 
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texts just quoted, the divinely inspired Apostle of the 
Gentiles gives us only the separate rooms of this house 





prefabricated parts ourselves. 

The new man, newness of life, union with Christ, 
living in the Spirit, life by reason of justification, mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body, heirs in the hope of life 
everlasting: these ideas all presuppose an understand- 
ing of the biblical concept of life. Catechists wisely 
foresaw the difficulties, and they solved the problem 
simply by presenting other teachings instead of this 
central concept of life. They cultivated other fields of 
doctrine and watered them carefully; they left the “tree 










































n of life” without water and without care. 
e 
urs § Other Biblical Writers 
nd St. Peter tells us: “Draw near to him, a living stone, 
a rejected indeed by men but chosen and honored by 
a God. Be you yourselves as living stones, built thereon 
wi into a spiritual house, a holy priesthood . . .” (1 Peter 
a 2: 4-5). St. James adds: “Blessed is the man who en- 
‘in dures temptation; for when he has been tried, he will 
i receive the crown of life which God has promised to 
| * those who love him” (James 1: 12). The historical nar- 
life ratives of St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke abound 
for in references to the concept of life, but in most cases 
aia the quotations are the words of Christ Himself. Given 
a above from the Gospel of St. John, they would only be 

a repetition here. 

These numerous quotations prove very conclusively 

that the concept of life is indeed quite prominent in 

Sacred Scripture. A lengthy study of the history of 
the J catechetics would probably show why the direct idea 
rot Ff life is so completely ignored in the traditions of cat- 
the F  echetical teaching, but it will be more useful for prac- 
TT tical purposes to identify briefly a few of today’s teach- 
poe: F ers of religion who merit for themselves in an eminent 
‘not Fora lesser degree the title of teachers of “life.” 
i. Pius Xll—Teacher of Life 
o Pius XII issued the encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy 
and | i2 1947. He wrote simply in it: “Priests become, as it 
wed & Were, the instruments God uses to communicate super- 
St @ Batural life from on high to the Mystical Body of 

Christ.” Our Lord’s words, “I came that they may have 

life, and have it more abundantly” (John 10: 10), re- 

ceive from the Holy Father a faithful assurance that 
oyed priests today are carrying out the sublime work of 
7 the Christ’s mission on earth. They are giving life to the 
oil faithful through the Church. Life—“I am the life” (John 
live, 14: 6)—is the heart of their work. The writer used this 
nrist, idea from the above-quoted text of the Holy Father 
with @ the starting point for writing a small book! on the 
cath, subject. If a priest gives life through the sacraments, 
a he certainly should know what it is. 

The words of our Lord and the Holy Father are very 

hing clear. If the reader still does not see the value of life 
doc 322 idea and as a reality, further reading of this ar- 
a ticle will be useless. No higher authorities~can be 
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of knowledge. He expects us to assemble the divinely 






quoted. No more powerful proofs can be given. Ex- 
periments cannot be conducted in this area of knowl- 
edge; the new life that is infused at baptism can be 
seen only by the eyes of faith. Our final task of pre- 
senting the less eminent authorities who are teachers 
of life will serve two useful purposes: (1) to show that 
others are using the idea directly and (2) to suggest 
some of the ways in which the idea can be taught. 


Other Teachers 


An eminent Spanish theologian has given us in The 
Church and Creation a profound analysis of the Church 
and a brilliant exposition of the Church’s relationship 
to the Divine Savior. An intimate and vital bond of 
grace unites Christ and the Church; it also unites Christ 
and the soul (the individual member of the Mystical 
Body ). We read in his book this simple statement of 
fact: “Men have found no word that can better express 
this profound truth and delicate compenetration than: 
the word life. For this reason the Church says with the 
great Apostle: ‘Christ lives in me.’”? One might add 
that the word life teaches some other truths in the field 
of religion with the same facility and in some cases 
with an even greater clarity. No person could go far 
wrong in attempting its use; many could go far in the 
right direction by adopting the idea. 

A superb work of the late Archbishop of Mexico has 
been translated from the Spanish. The Sanctifier* 
succeeds very well in explaining the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul, His mysterious work of making a per- 
son holy, a work about which too many too often un- 
derstand too little. Many passages throw the spotlight 
of attention on the very heart of our subject. Consider 
for a moment the first sentence in the book: “One fortu- 
nate tendency of our times has been that which seeks to 
establish the supernatural life on the solid basis of dog- 
ma.”* Or again: “By means of these gifts the Holy Spirit 
moves the whole man, becomes Director of the super- 
natural life, and more—becomes the very soul of our 
soul and life of our life.”> Our Divine Guest in the soul 
gives us the life of grace, and He is the pledge of our 
life of glory. This truth is summed up most succinctly 
by the Archbishop: “In truth, the life of grace and the 
life of glory are the same supernatural life: the germ of 
of it is in grace, and its fulness is in the life to come.” 


Witness of Biblical Encyclopedia 


The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia’ is witness to the 
same viewpoint. An article on “Spirit” refers to the Holy 
Spirit as the “Principle of Supernatural Life in the 
Christian,” and the article on “Life” states that “the life 
of grace and the life of glory (are) fundamentally the 
same supernatural life, since death is not an inter- 
ruption but rather a transition from the one to the other. 
. .. Eternal life in a sense begins on earth and is a pre- 
lude to the eternal life in its complete development.” 
Such passages could be quoted almost endlessly. 

A number of monthly magazines and quarterly re- 
views give clear evidence that the use of the concept of 
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life is becoming far more widespread than twenty years 
ago. Usage of such a term is a slow growth, but the 
growth will have an excellent chance for both survival 
and progress in circumstances like these when no other 
term can be found to express the same idea so perfectly 
and so clearly. 

Msgr. Joseph Cavagna, D.D., in his “Eucharistic Cat- 
echetical Instructions,”® gives four reasons for receiving 
Holy Communion, and the first three are as follows: 
“(1) To nourish our supernatural life. (2) To develop 
our supernatural life.” (3) To preserve this supernatu- 
ral life.” He begins to explain the first reason in these 
words: “By communion we nourish the life of grace 
received at Baptism. All know that due to sanctifying 
grace, we live a supernatural life, a life on a divine 
level, a life that makes us true, even though in an ac- 
cidental way, sharers of the very life of God, a life that 
confers on us a right to eternal life and beatitude.” Such 
deep truths about Holy Communion have probably 
never been written so clearly in so few words. 


A Present-Day Book of Life 


Father John V. Matthews, S.J., published The Life 
That Is Grace in 1953. Taken in its entirety, this grace- 
filled volume is an overwhelming argument in support 
of the viewpoint of today’s teachers of life. The author 
uses an amazing variety of names to express his idea 
and the reality of it: life of grace, grace-life, Christ-life, 
new life, divine life, supernatural life, life of the soul, 
interior life, twice-given life, sacramental life, etc. Only 
one of the sixteen chapter titles does not include the 
life-theme of the book, and the first paragraph of that 
particular chapter mentions “divine life” three times. 
Only two of the 196 pages fail to present directly in one 
way or another the life-theme or life-motif of the book, 
and those pages are devoted to the topics of charity and 
the priesthood, both of which are closely (but indi- 
rectly ) related to the subject of life. 

Many boys and girls in school do not understand 
deeply the meaning of the sacraments or appreciate 
their value. They know the memorized definition of a 
sacrament, but they do not realize its true life-giving 
function. They should learn that “in regard to the 
Christ-life of the Mystical Body, the sacraments are, 
under our Head, life-givers, life-repairers, life-strength- 
eners and life-builders.”® Baptism, my dear reader, is 
exactly a life-giver,” and penance is in some cases ac- 
tually a true “life-repairer.” That is what the teacher of 
catechism means, but—because nobody teaches life— 
that is not what the students learn. A teacher could do 
something about it. 


* Supernatural Life (St. Anthony Guild Press). 
* Luis Colomer, O.F.M., The Church and Creation, tr. from 


the Spanish (St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957), p. 130. 

* Luis M. Martinez, The Sanctifier, tr. by Sister M. Aquinas, 
O.S.U., (St. wd Guild Press, hes). ‘Ibid. p. 3. * Ibid., 
p. 14, " Tbid., p 

: Sistnamalle Sottiven, The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: 
New Testament (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1950), p. 606. 

* Emmanuel, LXII, No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 275-276. 

* John V. Matthews, S.J., The Life That Is Grace (Newman 

Press, Westminster, Md.), p. 179. 
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Departmentalize Upper Grades? 
(Continued from page 547) 


With a keen sense of reality, we must acknowledge that 
teaching geared to the minds of a particular class is 
essential for efficiency, and improvement of democratic 
and social behavior is accomplished if the efficiency of 
the group as a whole is raised. Moreover, if society is 
to function at its best, each individual child must be 
helped to develop his abilities and potentials, regard- 
less of how meager or how generous these may be. Al- 
though the school will play a part in all phases of child 
development, since our schools consider the whole 
child in their educational philosophy, yet it must re- 
member there is one specific function for which it has 
been brought into being by society, and this specific 
function is the mental development of youth. It must 
not be diverted from this primary function in its efforts 
to supplement other agencies in helping them achieve 
their own specific functions. Newman calls it “Intellec- 
tual Education,” but he is using the term widely to em- 
brace the whole of our mental life. This insistence on 
intellectual content is in the tradition of Aristotle and 
of St. Thomas and, “since it is man’s creation, it must 
arise out of the nature of man.”!> Departmentalization 
appears to be the best means of providing opportunity 
for this development. 

However, it is obvious there is no one method that 
can be considered best for all occasions. The place, 
traditions, school, staff, and other factors must be con- 
sidered. The remedy that will fit one school will not be 
practical in another community. Some educators feel 
ability grouping in the elementary school is on the way 
out; others feel it is on the way in. There is no una- 
nimity as to its value. 


*Elsbree and McNally, Elementary School Aine 
and Supervision (New York: American Book Co., 1951), p 
90-91. 


* Beaumont and Macomber, Psychological Factors in Edu- 
cation (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1949), pp. 207- 
208. 

* Beatrice Hurley, Curriculum for Elementary School Child 
( New York: Ronald Press Co., 1957), pp. 91-92. 

* Gates, Jersild, McConnell, Challman, srrertena | Pa 

ony (New = The Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 
Ibid, p. 271 

. Mehl, P Mills, Douglass, Teaching in the Elementary School 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1950), p. 17. 

7 Lee J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1954), pp. 232-233. 

* William F. Cunningham, Cc. S. C., Ph.D., The Pivotal 
Problems of Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1957), 
pp. 556-557. 

®Saylor and Alexander, Curriculum Planning (New York: 
yi and Co., Inc., 1958), p. 363. 

Cit., 556-557. 

nF sbree a McNally, Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision (New York: American Book Co., 1951), pp. 
133-134. 

# Lee J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954), p. 231. 

Luella Cole, Ph.D., Teaching in the Elementary School 
( New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 1939) 

“Mehl, Mills, Douglass, Teaching in Riomasins School 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., an pp 387-388. 

* William F. Cunningham, C. D., The Pivotal 
Problems of Education (New York: Sia Co., 1957), 
pp. 371-373. 
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By SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Stirring Students to Read and Write 


Tue Missouri River rises in southwest Montana and 
flows for 2700 miles before it blends into the great 
Mississippi at St. Louis. A visitor, watching the mighty 
mixture, might well wonder, “What motivates this 
gushing out of power?” And a companion, schooled in 
the fascinating science of geography, might say, “There 
is a ledge of rock in Montana over which a spring of 
water gains momentum.” 

When we speak of motivating students to read and 
write, we go back farther than the day’s assignment 
or the grading system. We go back into the springs of 
life, an enduringly safe place to go for life will never 
fail us. 

The secret of teaching is that it is a passing of the 
beautiful from one generation to another, something 
both possible and mysterious, something therefore 
eminently desirable and fresh. We love to do what we 
can do; we love to reach for what we cannot attain 
but can always desire. 

The important thing about teaching, about passing 
the beautiful from one generation to another is that we 
cannot do it in a package. We have to do it in a life, and 
it is that fact which gives eternal freshness to what we 
are doing. We are eternally giving of ourselves. To give 
we must have, and when we give we receive. So the 
first requisite of any kind of teaching, but especially of 
motivating students to read and write, is that both we 
and our students grow in nobility of spirit which forbids 
any frittering away of life, which constantly sees the 
whole in the part and the part in the whole. 

Every teacher on the faculty shares in motivating 
students to read and write. The mathematics teacher 
who conducts her class with order and fire, with preci- 
sion and patience, with joy and care, is subject matter 
for tomorrow's theme. All teachers feed the stream 
which will one day flow into the Mississippi when they 
generate among the faculty a respect and love for the 
students which shows itself by great ambitions for 
them, by patience with them, by love that never criti- 
cizes students among faculty members, among other 
young people, or even in their own hearts. 


Sister Mary Faith is a member of the faculty of Marillac College, 
Normandy, Mo., her field being English. Well remembered for her 
past contributions to our columns, she is a graduate of Mount 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, and has her Ed.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees from St. Louis University. Sister also has taught on the high 
school level. A contributor to various Catholic periodicals, she is 
author of the essay, "Christian Inspiration,” in Reading for Under- 
standing. She is a member of the Modern Language Association, the 
National Association of Teachers of English and the American Bene- 
dictine Academy. - 
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Unless there is charity beyond the call of duty among 
the faculty, there will be no performance above the line 
of average, among the students. 


Cultivation of Simplicity 


For the specific teacher of English, if there is to be 
rich and joyful reading and writing on the part of stu- 
dents there must be in the classroom a cultivation of 
simplicity born of reality, a love of the things close at 
hand, an appreciation of the pattern of life. There must 
be also great faith in God, in ourselves, in our subject 
matter, and in our students. If we teach as if we can 
succeed on our own, as if we have all the answers our- 
selves, we will rob our room of magic, of the element of 
excitement, of a special kind of beauty. 

“If any man is afraid,” says one of the lessons in Pas- 
sion Week, “let him lean upon his God.” The teacher of 
English needs to be a little afraid, to have a sense of ad- 
venture and of risk and daring. Even the, “Dear God, 
don’t let him pick up that rubber band,” spoken by the 
beginning teacher may be profitable in motivating a 
zestful presentation and assignment. 

I had a teacher once who used to stop sometimes in 
the midst of class to say, “People, isn’t this wonderful?” 
It was, but his reminding us kept us knowing that it 
was. 

The teacher of English, like the teacher of all other 
things, needs a proper love of suffering. I do not advo- 
cate sadism or any other kind of suffering for its own 
sake, but the thing we teach—the appreciation and ex- 
pression of the beautiful—demands that we be willing 
to fail once in a while and bear the sharpness of the fail- 
ing. Agnes De Mille, in an article in Atlantic, remarked 
that no artist is ever sure he will succed. The teaching 
of English is an art. And just as some of the greatest 
truths of life are learned only in pain, so some of the 
best ways of teaching are learned only in the same way. 


Recognition of Life 


These are the ledges of the rock which give momen- 
tum to the stream. These are the earmarks of the nobil- 
ity of spirit which must mark the teacher of all 
things—but especially, perhaps, of English—since Eng- 
lish is the recognition of life in the words of others and 
the expression of it in our own. 

The particulars in teaching reading and writing are 
simple and easy. We need a standard, a sense of joy, a 
set of values, a red pencil, and plenty of praise. We 
need a freedom of heart which overflows past today’s 
failure into tomorrow’s opportunity. 
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We need an attitude. Perhaps in shaping it we could 
learn something from our mothers. 

When I was ten and eleven, there used to be mounds 
of washing to be done in the circular wooden machine 
with the handle on Monday mornings. The handle was 
hand-manipulated. It could be operated while the left 
hand held a book. My kinesthetic memory is still bright 
with the feeling of the right hand slowing down while 
the left flipped a page and dwelt with nostalgia over 
the death of Paul Dombey. I can see my mother stand- 
ing in the doorway of the porch when the rhythm grew 
too slow. I can see her smiling and asking me how the 
story was going. I cannot remember any harsh word 
adding to the sorrows of Dombey and daughter. I 
would tell her, and smile, and quicken the pace, and no 
Monday ever ended without washing in fresh baskets 
dry and ready for the iron. 


Good Books, Good Lists, Good Standards 


If we would motivate good reading, we must have 
good books available, good lists to offer students, and 
good standards by which the worth of books can be 
measured. We must teach students to rate their authors 
for theme, plot, and style in general. We must teach 
them to measure their book against what is true of life, 
and the measurement will set them searching for what 
is true. It will also overflow into their choice of reading 
outside the classroom. 

If we would motivate good writing, we must give 
simple and possible assignments measurable by stand- 
ards students can understand. Neat form, writing on 
every other line in ink with proper margins, paper- 
clipped or stapled pages—these things give dignity to 
the smallest effort, and with dignity a peace and sense 
of accomplishment. And every accomplishment brings 
a new ambition, just as every ledge of rock from Mon- 
tana to St. Louis makes a brighter, more swiftly-flow- 
ing river. 


The Time | Didn't Have My Own Way 


Beautiful and challenging subject matter is next on 
the list of “means.” For poetry, take beautiful topics— 
a sky, a field, a city, a river, my mother, a star, an ocean, 
my father. For essays and stories, take real things: A 
day I learned something through pain; a day I learned 
something through joy; a room in our house I love; a 
parish priest I loved; a relative; a story my mother tells; 
a story my father tells; the time I had my own way; the 
time I didn’t have my own way. 

For expository writing, ask students to list ten state- 
ments that require explanation or proof. Then let them 
choose one of the statements to prove. Or take the dare 
that grows out of class discussion, and let the class 
think through their views in a good paper for tomorrow. 


Good Beginning, Middle, End 


Tell them that for any good piece of writing, one 
must have—in Aristotle’s lucid, patient words—a good 
beginning, a good middle, and a good end. The advice 
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applies from paragraph to research paper. It gives stu- 
dents the skeleton of good writing with flesh and blood 
and spirit. 

Let them keep a “journal of observations,” noting 
through a semester, several times a week, either in 
poetry or prose, something significant or beautiful that 
they saw or heard. The assignment opens the eyes and 
the heart. It is positive growth in “nobility of spirit.” It 
keeps students from gossip and frittering, but most of 
all—for the English teacher—it gives them material 
about which to think and write. 

Let them write about the things that touch, and hurt, 
and rejoice through the paradox of pain—the times they 
gave up something for those they loved—as Katherine 
Mansfield so well illustrates in her little story, “Mary,” 


Could Really Speak on Paper 


The lives of our students are full of the tender, the 
aspiring, the longing, the deep, the real, as our lives 
have been. We will not help them write unless we look 
at the things which are really in their days. Sometimes 
we impose upon them our own sophistication, while all 
the time there are fields and rivers, streets and people, 
about whom they could really speak on paper if we 
would let them. 

Their experience of God, drawn out—not forced—by 
right assignments is a fertile source of subject matter, 
Children have an affinity for Him. What is good 
enough for Dante and Shakespeare should be good 
enough for us. 

In the teaching of reading and writing, as in every- 
thing else we teach, we need to capture the wonder in- 
herent in every class. Sometimes we do not feel “fresh” 
when we go in. But what we are doing is “fresh.” Some- 
times we have to battle through to find the gleam, but 
that battle is for us the scars of Sebastian and the sear- 
ing of Lawrence. 

Francis Bacon once wrote that we ought always to 
have something on hand more important even than the 
things we are presently doing. Bacon meant that if the 
thing we're doing crashes about us, then, we won't go 
down with it. The advise is, it seems to me, one of the 
bits we can really take from Bacon. Teachers know 
that they hold their classrooms only in fealty to Some- 
one else, that there is something more important even 
than what they are presently doing—the ultimate mo- 
tive behind it which can keep them from permanent 
failure. 


With Lighthearted Zest 


We ought never to think we have to do everything, 
We make each classroom as beautiful as we can. We 
grade papers with love and tireless zeal. We put our 
hands to every task with lighthearted zest. We trust our 
students and write carefully in the margins of their pa 
pers. We hold every class as a trust given us from God, 
but we ourselves belong to Him. Nothing we do is a0 
end in itself. We can go from the brightest success ot 
the deepest pain to Him who is all joy. And what looks 

(Continued on page 592) 
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by Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to Philippians 


Chapter two begins with an “if,” and this is followed 
by four phrases of considerable beauty and solemnity; 
then St. Paul writes: “fill up my joy by thinking alike.” 
The connection is not at all apparent. The main thought 
of St. Paul is unity; he wants his beloved Philippians to 
be united in charity, in spirit, and in mind. Paul writes 
as if he feared there may be dissensions in their midst; 
later he will plead with Evodia and Syntyche to settle 
their quarrel. If we may paraphrase St. Paul’s sentence, 
it would be this: “If you wish to comfort me in Christ, 
if you wish to offer me any encouragement out of love 
for me, if we have any fellowship in the Holy Spirit, if 
you have any feelings of mercy towards me, then ‘fill 
up my joy by thinking alike . . .”” Unity of mind and 
of heart however will not come if there is pride, for 
then there is separation, since each one considers him- 
self superior to the other. This unity must be based on 
humility, for then each one considers himself beneath 
the other, and each one looks out for his neighbor's 
interests and not for his own. 


Glorious Example of Humility 


What a glorious example of humility Christ gave! 
‘And what a glorious passage St. Paul writes on that 
example of humility! This is one of the gems of the New 
Testament on the Incarnation; it is also one of the most 
profound texts we have on the Incarnate Word. Con- 
sider for a moment, St. Paul seems to say, the Incarnate 
Word; He is God, He has a right to all the glory of 
God, to all the praise and the homage that should be 
accorded a God. Yet “he . . . did not consider being 
equal to God a thing to be clung to . . .” As God He 
could never put off His nature, but He could and He 
did renounce all the glory and the praise and the hom- 
age due Him as God. He emptied Himself! How? By 
“taking the nature of a slave and being made like unto 
men. And appearing in the form of man, he humbled 
himself . . .” Christ Jesus emptied Himself by becom- 
ing man! He appeared in the midst of man as an infant, 
as a youth, as a carpenter, as a man subject to all the 
weaknesses of man, sin excepted. He did not empty 
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himself of His nature, He could not; but He could give 
up, He could renounce all that was due to him in His 
divine nature. He cloaked His divinity with the cloak 
of humanity; He concealed his divine nature under the 
“nature of a slave.” What humility! He went further; 
He humbled himself “becoming obedient to death, even 
to death on a cross.” If then Christ Jesus has given such 
an example, an example of humility and of obedience, 
should not the Philippians humble themselves, and 
through this humility be of one mind and of one heart? 

St. Paul is not finished. If the thought of the humility 
of Christ should encourage his readers to be humble, 
then the realization of the exaltation of Christ because 
of His humility should be even more encouraging. 
“Therefore God also has exalted him and has bestowed 
on him the name that is above every name,” and that 
name is Jesus! It was Luke, “my dear physician,” and 
St. Paul’s companion who told of the bestowal of that 
name of names: “Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb and shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Most High.” Everyone recognizes these 
words as those of the archangel Gabriel addressed to 
the Virgin Mary. This name of Jesus deserves divine 
honor, for “at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bend . . . and every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 

Names were very significant to some one of St. Paul’s 
mentality, for he belonged to the Jewish race for which 
names meant the individuals; in a special way was a 
name significant if God gave it. So the name of Jesus 
was doubly significant! It meant the divine person and 
it also signified the mission of the Incarnate Word. The 
exaltation of the Incarnate Word that comes to Him 
through His humility is the exaltation to divine honor 
and homage, it is the exaltation that comes from the 
recognition of His divine nature, it is the exaltation 
that comes to One who is now in the glory of God the 
Father. (Read Philippians 2, 1-11.) 
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Work Out Salvation Through Obedience 


Christ's obedience now becomes an example for the 
Philippians and an occasion for St. Paul to remind them 
that through obedience will they work out their salva- 
tion “with fear and trembling.” Obedience is essential, 
since it is “God who of his good pleasure works in you 
both the will and the performance.” The plan of salva- 
tion is, from beginning to end, God’s work and his will! 
This is one of the classical passages of St. Paul that is 
used in theology to indicate the necessity of grace from 
the very beginning to the very end of salvation. Of our- 
selves we can do nothing; it is all God’s work. As obedi- 
ent children of God, St. Paul wants his Philippians to 
do what God wills “without murmuring and without 
questioning.” They are living in the midst of “a de- 
praved and perverse generation.” Living as children of 
God they shine “like stars in the world”; this re- 
dounds to the glory of their father in Christ, and will 
redound to his glory when Christ comes. St. Paul glories 
in this thought: he has not labored in vain, for his chil- 
dren are faithful to Christ. Even if he is called to make 
the supreme sacrifice, his joy will not be taken from 
him; he asks his beloved Philippians to share his joy, 
the joy of Christ. (Read Philippians 2, 12-18.) 

If anything could add to St. Paul’s joy it would be to 
know how his readers were faring. Hence he now writes 
and tells them that he hopes to send Timothy, his be- 
loved son in Christ, to them. Timothy is a worthy 
disciple, for his interest in the Philippians rivals that of 
St. Paul. Suddenly and in a puzzling way St. Paul says 
that “they all seek their own interests.” Who are the 
“they?” We do not know. Whoever they are, Timothy is 
not like these self-seekers; instead “as child serves fa- 
ther, so he has served with me in spreading the gospel.” 
St. Paul will send Timothy as soon as possible; he adds 
even more cheering news, “but I trust in the Lord that 
I myself also shall come to you shortly.” This indicates 
that the prisoner had hopes his case would be judged 
in his favor. This happened, as he was released before 
very long. (Read Philippians 2, 19-24. ) 


Epaphroditus as Messenger 


The visit of Timothy would be in the future; now 
however St. Paul intends to send Epaphroditus, “my 
brother and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier, but for 
you a messenger and the minister to my need.” This is 
a beautiful eulogy; at the same time it shows us the 
delicacy of St. Paul’s feelings and his appreciation of 
those who worked with him as well as of those who 
were thoughtful of his needs. St. Paul was not the kind 
of “boss” who has no interest in the personal matters 
of those under him; “under him” is not the right expres- 
sion, it should be of those working with him! He tells 
the Philippians of the yearning that Epaphroditus had 
to see them, of his homesickness, we might say; then 
he comments on his illness. “Yes, he was sick, almost 
unto death.” God however had been merciful, and had 
spared him, and in sparing him, had spared St. Paul 
who would have grieved had Epaphroditus died. St. 
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Paul will not delay; he will send his fellow-worker and 
their messenger back home at once. “Welcome him with 
all joy in the Lord.” He deserves to be honored for he 
is a worker for the Lord, he even risked his life “to sup. 
ply what was lacking for your service to me.” St. Paul's 
heart is bared as he wrote that sentence: it is no wonder 
he was spared when Epaphroditus was cured of his 
sickness, for it was in St. Paul’s service that he had 
contracted the illness! (Read Philippians 2, 25-30.) 


Familiar Note of Joy 


Once again the familiar note of joy, found so often 
in this epistle, comes to the pen of St. Paul: “For the 
rest, brethren, rejoice in the Lord.” St. Paul himself 
realized that he was repeating the same thought over 
and over again, so he apologizes (not very seriously) 
for saying the same thing. Suddenly there is a shift; 
“Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, be- 
ware of the mutilation.” Had St. Paul been interrupted 
by news of bad omen? Or is this one of those sudden 
changes that we note quite often in the letters of St. 
Paul? Whatever may have been the circumstances, St 
Paul is warning his Philippians against certain Jewish 
teachers, usually called Judaizers; these Jewish Chris- 
tians had dogged the footsteps of St. Paul throughout 
most of his missionary career. They insisted on the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic Law, and especially on circum- 
cision, for all Christians. Many times St. Paul had to 
fight them by pen and by word; they never seemed to 
give up; but wherever Paul had preached, they soon 
preached their condemned doctrine. For it had been 
condemned at the gathering in Jerusalem as recounted 
in Acts, chapter 15. St. Paul always uses vehement 
language when he writes against these Judaizers. These 
men place all their confidence in the flesh, he writes; as 
for us, “we who serve God in spirit,” we “are the cir- 
cumcision.” What Paul has in mind is that the Chris- 
tians are the true Israel, hence they have the true cit- 
cumcision, rfot of the flesh, but of the heart, since they 
have detached themselves from this world and have, 
become children of God through baptism. If anyone 
had reason to boast and to have confidence “in the 
flesh,” it was Paul, who by race belonged to the tribe 
of Benjamin, who had been circumcised on the eighth 
day as the Law demanded, who had been a Pharisee, 4 
stickler for the observance of the Law; more, he had 
persecuted the Church. No one could point the finger 
at his life while he was an observer of the Law. 

But, and what a strong but this is, all these things 
which once he had considered as worthwhile, now he 
counts them as nothing, “for the sake of Christ.” He 
knew not Christ, and not to know Christ is loss; he gave 
up these things, he counts them as “dung,” and what 
has been his gain? Christ. Was it because he had been 
faithful to the Law that he gained Christ? No, it was 
“from faith in Christ.” This faith taught him to know 
Christ, made him realize “the power of his resurree 
tion,” gave him the privilege of suffering with Christ 
But Christ died; so St. Paul hopes to “become like to 
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him in death,” that he too may rise with Him. In all 
humility St. Paul presses on with the constant hope of 
gaining that which Christ gained for him: eternal life. 







i> § This is “the prize of God’s heavenly call in Christ 
i's § Jesus.” (Read Philippians 3, 1-14.) . 
ler 






Press on for Eternal Life 






St. Paul would have his Philippians be of the same 
mind; he wants them to press on for eternal life as he 
does. This demands maturity, just as maturity is de- 
manded in this life for some one to attain a goal; when 








ten § St. Paul says “let us then, as many as are perfect, be of 
the § this mind,” he is speaking of spiritual maturity. Chil- 
elf | dren live from day to day, content to let their parents 
ver | control their lives. Christians should be adults in this 



































ly) J sense, that they strive for an eternal goal with all the 
ift, | maturity of an adult. This is the way St. Paul lives, and 
be- | he pleads with his readers to imitate him. Many do not 
ted | imitate him; they walk, that is, they live in accord with 
Jen | their appetites, their passions, and with the things of 
st. § this world; weeping St. Paul writes of them, for “they 
$t § are enemies of the cross of Christ.” Wiping his tears, 
vish @ St. Paul changes his note, and we might say that he 
ris @ almost sings out: “But our citizenship is in heaven . . .” 
‘out § By baptism we have been made children of God, so our 
ob- § country is heaven, and as children away from home, so 
um. | We wait for the coming of our elder Brother, Jesus 
1 to @ Christ, “a Savior.” He will take this earthly body and 
ito & Will glorify it as He is glorified. (Read Philippians 3, 
con @ 15-21.) 
om What remains to be said: “So then, my brethren, 
ited & beloved and longed for, my joy and my crown, stand 
rent & fast thus in the Lord, beloved.” Once again we see St. 
hese & Paul’s heart; it is tender and filled with love for his 
s; as § Partners! To remain in Christ, to stand fast in their 
cir- & faith: that was his desire. Reference has already been 
hris: § Made to the two women whose names are mentioned 
cir § by St. Paul; as stated, the quarrel must have been im- 
they § Portant and serious, or St. Paul would never have men- 
have § tioned it. He wants them to be helped, so he entreats 
yone “my loyal comrade” to give them whatever assistance 
the & he can. It is possible that what is translated “comrade” 
tribe & iS 8 proper name, and should be Synzyge, the name of 
ghth the individual to whom Paul is addressing this plea. 
ee,a § Others have labored in the spreading of the gospel as 
had § have Evodia and Syntyche; among them Clement is 
inget § Mentioned. This Clement is often identified with the 
Clement of Rome, the third successor of Peter in that 
nings § bishopric. (Read Philippians 4, 1-3.) 
w he 
” He & Rejoice in the Lord 
gave “Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say rejoice.” By 
what § this time it is evident that the title “epistle of joy” is no 
been § misnomer. Now St. Paul gives his Philippians a series 
t was § of instructions on various points: moderation, prayer, 
know § a prayerful wish for peace, a counsel to think and to 
ree § meditate on whatever is true, honorable, just, holy, 
hrist. § lovable, worthy of praise; finally an exhortation to prac- 
ke to § tice what he had taught them. For a secondtime he 
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prays that God’s peace may be with them. In this as 
well as the other instance it would seem that St. Paul 
is coming to an end, but he continues. 

St. Paul’s heart reverts to the generosity of his Philip- 
pians; joy fills his heart yet more. St. Paul was in need, 
there can be no doubt of that; yet he remarks that this 
need not bother him; how could it bother a missionary 
who had lived as had St. Paul! So he was able to take 
poverty as well as abundance: “I can do all things in 
him who strengthens me.” It is not St. Paul’s strength 
nor is it his boast, but all things have come to him from 
Christ. The Philippians have shared in his affliction, for 
were they not his partners, a privilege that belonged to 
this church alone? If they have come to his assistance, 
St. Paul is happy not so much because of the gift, rather 
“I am eager for the profit accumulating to your ac- 
count.” 

There is room to write a little more! Paul sends greet- 
ings after he greets all the Philippians in Christ Jesus: 
Even Caesar’s household has some Christians; they 
send greetings. What a sentence’to tell us that St. Paul 
was as active in prison and among his guard as he was 
elsewhere; and he had had some success! “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen.” so St. 
Paul ends this epistle of joy, of rejoicing, a letter of a 
grateful and tender pastor to his flock, all the more 
beloved because of the gift that had been sent to relieve 
the poverty of their father in Christ. 


Summary 


AuTtHor: Paul, servant of Jesus Christ; Paul, once 
Saul, apostle of the Gentiles, and father-in-Christ 
of the Philippians. 

Tme: 63 A.D.; this is the usual date given, although 
some would put it several years earlier, at Rome. 

LancuacE: Greek, the common language of the time. 

Occasion: The Philippians, partners with Paul “in 
the matter of giving and receiving” and his converts, 
heard that he was in prison and that he was in need. 
They sent Epaphroditus as a “messenger and the 
minister to my need.” He came with a gift to help 
Paul who could not work for his own livelihood in 
view of his condition as a prisoner. Epaphroditus be- 
came sick; now he had recovered, and Paul is send- 
ing him to relieve the anxiety of the Philippians con- 
cerning their messenger. Paul wishes.to express his 
gratitude; at the same time he takes occasion of the 
return of Epaphroditus to stress the need for unity, 
to try to settle a dispute between two women in the 
church, and to warn the Philippians concerning the 
teachings of the Judaizers. 

Purpose: Paul’s purpose is to express his gratitude, 
to exhort the Philippians to united effort and to 
unity, and to warn them about the Judaizers. 

StyLe: There is no question that this epistle is Pauline; 
many phrases and many words, as well as the inimi- 
table style of the apostle, are to be found in Philip- 
pians. The style is very personal, tender, and father- 


like. 
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VALUE OF SCIENCE 
in the Grades 


By Sister M. Rose Perpetua, I.H.M. 


SCIENCE BEGAN with God’s creation 
of the universe. The universe is an 
open science book to the child, who 
reads therein the secrets of God. 
Our life is not long enough to learn 
and understand the material world 
where God has left His footprints. 
We trace them back to Him in the 
study of science. We read in the 
Book of Genesis, “In the beginning 
God created heaven, and earth. 

“And God said: Be light made 
And light was made. 

“And He called the light Day, 
and the darkness Night. And there 
was evening and morning one day. 

“And God said Let there be a 
firmament made amidst the waters: 
and let it divide the waters from the 
waters.... 

“And He said: Let us make man 
to our image and likeness; and let 
him have dominion over the fishes 
of the sea, and the fowls of the air, 
and the beasts, and the whole earth, 
and every creeping creature that 
moveth upon the earth.”! 


People Have Wondered 


Since the beginning of the world 
people have wondered about the 
world about them, and have been 
asking the questions, “How” and 
“Why.” Scientists, questioning, con- 
tinually seeking, experimenting 
have supplied some of the answers. 
With their test tubes, complicated 
instruments, and expansive labora- 
tories they have opened doors to 
millions to the wonders of the 


Sister Rose Perpetua teaches boys and girls 
of grade six at St. Mary School, Lorain, Ohio. 
A graduate of Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Michigan, Sister has been teaching for thirty- 
five years in schools of Michigan and Ohio. 
Her observation is that a definite advantage 
of science to grade pupils can be noted. 
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world. Boys and girls at all grade 
levels can be scientists, too. It does 
not take elaborate equipment, 
merely the inexpensive things found 
in the home. Any one can do simple 
experiments and find the answers 
to their own “How” and “Why.” 


Careers Sparked in Grades 


Curiosity is an ingredient that is 
essential to a dynamic effective 
science program. Children come to 
us with manifold assets, it is true, 
but the common factor of them all 
is the everlasting wonder about the 
world in which we live. The future 
career of a scientist is very often 
fixed in the grades. This eagerness 
for information must be properly 
guided, so that the child will ac- 
quire the right spirit of inquiry and 
formulate intelligent questions. This 
guidance can be given in no better 
way than by a well co-ordinated 
science program in the elementary 
grades. 

Science must be thought of as 
something vital and growing. It is 
essential to understanding and 
progress. A science program in 
the elementary grades speeds learn- 
ing, improves retention, and helps 
build a sound foundation for sci- 
entific thought and understanding. 
Teaching science is not teaching 
reading. However, it is an excel- 
lent place to apply reading skills. 
In the elementary grades it is true, 
we should help the child under- 
stand technologies, as radio, tele- 
vision, etc., but science is much 
more than the tangible results of 
research, “Science is the way of 
thinking.”” 


Have Some Experiences 
of Their Own 


Children, at every grade level, 
have experiences in science regard- 
less of the school program. “Each 
level can learn some new scientific 
concept in each of the areas of sci- 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6624% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GeorcE Ravuscu, Dept. CE-3 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name : 
Age if under 21_ 
Address_____ 


Organization _ 


Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. 1., N.Y. 
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minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 

you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That's why we'd like 
yinvite you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 

have to invest is the next 5 minutes .. . to find out what’s in store for you 
top-notch performance and added advantages. 


. At first glance, the printed 
rs Ld specifications on all cision 

, microsco s look the same. 

ou might well ask ‘“‘What’s the difference — 
fany?” Here are the facts. 

"Even many of the largest manufacturers 
that optical and mechanical short cuts 
uite acceptable in microscopes designed 

school or college laboratory. There- 
they design their microscopes with 
er-resolution objectives, without con- 
ers, and often simplify mechanical con- 
tion. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
dels MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
ed to give "regular, professional eran, 
no compromise in image quality 


tH For a_ begin- 
LAWS OF OPTICS HOLD . 8 
STUDENT MODELS TOO =™28 student, 


any enlarged 

seen through the microscope will 

exciting. But isn’t it just as important 

@ see a correct image? A true picture? 

fagnification without resolution is empty 

,. the image appears blurred and details 

fringed with diffraction lines in much 

@same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 

why UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 

es’ of objectives which, though named to 

“achromatic”, still let color and aber- 

ons in through the back door. Ail 

WNITRON Student Microscopes are 

ipped with the same professional-type 

vs supplied on our more expensive 

dical models. Because our high-dry 

objectives and condensers each have a 

trical aperture of 0.65, the student can 

Pf 2 the same quality image at 400X or 

that the medical student sees through 
more expensive instrument. 


A CONDENSER? | In microscopes using 
‘student series’ objec- 


the omission of a condenser may not 
e too serious, because there is really no high 
merical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
0 have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
gi ‘resolution of our professional quality ob- 
. . We also provide an adjustable iris 
Dhragm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
ontrol light reaching the condenser. All 
extras work hand in hand with 
NITRON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
B produce an image of optimum contrast 
clarity. 
AT STAND ‘eachers and students want 
YOU TAKE? ©@SY operation, durability 
: and adaptability. And that’s 
what UNITRON Student Microscope 
inds are designed to give. Positive and 
mooth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
k and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
obs gives easy tension adjustment to 
weet any preference. A separate and inde. 
ndent fine focus with full range of travel 
asa Precision micrometer screw to assure 
NL images. 
— about the microscope stage. For 
tise movement of the specimen at 400X 
igher, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
attaching a reasonably priced me- 
stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
ms feature—but only on their higher 
Paced models.) All UNITRON Student 
Microscopes have stages pre-drilled and 
ped to permit future addition of a precise, 
inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
‘the large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
mo acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
Yond the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
tidental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

built-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students fo pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
eves the image in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is eliminated. 


Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type . . . a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X Scotian. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


NEW 10X WIDE 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S.$.0. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. ie the general re- 
uirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and _ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense, Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide. 


; "Free delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
| For information on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 


JNITRON STUDENT MICR 


$107 each 


TIGL eee 


$118 each 


UNITRON STUDENT 


ENEMA ROA 


0 lt accept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Models)... =—ss—s ~—_—Sss SSsftor 10 days. 
O Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog # _ 


NAME. 

SCHOOL or COLLEGE 
STREET. 
ory ____.._._._. ZONE... STAVE 








Creative thinking can 
make this Space your most 
TEE Lae SEL 


packaged 
training 
programs 
for overhead 
projection 


The Robert J. Brady Company—World's largest producer of transparencies adds a 
new dimension to Overhead Projection-Packaged Training Programs. Designed 
by Training Specialists in cooperation with leading Educators. Each course 
covers essential subject matter in up to date concepts that are easy to understand. 
Effective visualized lessons make both teaching and learning easier. Progressive 
overlays provide many dramatic functional effects. No bulky mounts. Trans- 
parencies are durable, will not chip, peel or buckle. Priced to fit every school 
budget. Each course contains: multi-colored, self contained transparencies, 
progressive overlays, instructors guide and custom carrying case. Available for 
purchase under the NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT. 


WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU... 


You save precious time for teaching . . . Trans- 
parencies give precise, accurate illustrations of 
subject matter, eliminating blackboard drawings. 
Blackboards available for student work . . . Ex- 
tremely easy to use. Place transparency on pro- 
jector and start to teach . . . Overlays and simpli- 
fied step by step solutions for every problem . 
No threading or rewinding of film. Return to any 
phase of lesson immediately . . . Color emphasis 
improves student understanding. Achieve varia- 
tions of subject matter by writing on transpar- 
ency. Writing is easy to remove . . . Classroom is 
fully lighted, students can take notes. You face 
your students at all times . . . Dynamic visual 
presentation maintains student interest. All stu- 
‘dents receive individual attention at one time . 
You spend all your time teaching! 


COMPLETE COURSES [AVAILABLE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL TRAINING 


TRIGONOMETRY @ BIOLOGY e PHYSICS 
DRIVER SAFETY TRAINING ¢ LOGARITHMS 


Ask your AV dealer for a demonstration of the 
Visualcast Daylight Overhead Projector. 


Write for bulletin and prices 


ROBERT J. BRADY COMPANY 
3227 MSTREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7 D.C. 








Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 
(Continued from page 565) 


ence.” There are scientific chal- 
lenges for every degree of intellec. 
tual maturity. The art of teaching 
it lies in meeting the learners at 
their level of comprehension and 
guiding them on to the fuller 
understanding of the world about 
them. 

Science has a very definite placg 
in Catholic education. Catholic edu. 
cation is the preparation for life- 
life here and hereafter. This places 
science high in the hierarchy of 
values in the curriculum areas form 
ing the framework of Catholie 
teaching. Science is given this high 
position because it is the basis and 
direction of our relationship with 
nature. It deserves this place be 
cause of its role in the develop 
ment of man’s greatest ability—tit 
ability to think. 


Even Lesson in Obedience 


Science is the study of the ma 
terial things of God’s creation, the 
things God has made. The more the 
child is taught about the material 
things of the world around him, the 
more the richness of the. super 
natural life will become evident, 
understood, and believed. To study 
the laws of nature is to learn a mag 
nificent lesson on the nature of 
obedience. If we would have out 
boys and girls learn the true art of 
obedience, we must help them by 
the study of science to observe the 
quiet, exact, and universal obedé 
ence of nature to its Creator. As the 
child’s knowledge is increased by 
the study of the material things 
about him, the knowledge and love 
of God will increase. He will leara 
to use the material around him with 
the sense of reverence and grati- 
tude. He will be more conservati 
of the resources in God’s world 
Everything in the universe 
eventually become the reflection 
God’s love for him. 


Gains in Understanding 


Science cultivates the mind, trai 
and strengthens the scientific ha 
of thought, bringing him in closet 


+The Book of Genesis, Chap. I, Verses S] 
1, 3, 5, 6, and 26. 

"? Franklin F. Branley, in The Grade 
Teacher, September 1958, page 62. 

®Lester S$. Sands, in The Grade 
Teacher, March 1959, page 391. 
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Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


| a 

% Top thrills of sewing! These Grand Winners out- 
sewed 60,000 girls in the 1960 Young Stylemaker 
Contest. They were among 5000 who won prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top regional winners (five from each Divi- 
sion) traveled to New York for an expense-paid 
round of sight-seeing, plays and judging—for which 

they modeled their own creations. 


Start planning now for a 1961 winner from your 
school! Use these success stories to encourage your 
students to enter the 1961 Contest ... open to 
girls 10 to 21 who enroll in the SINGER Contest 
Dressmaking Course. There’ll be thousands of win- 
ners . .. no losers! Everybody improves sewing skills, 


ayYr Prana TF Ge 


and has fun making a dress, suit or other wear- 
able. Watch for contest rules to be published soon. 
Misses and Mrs. Division Winner, Mary Jane Diehl of 
Canfield, Ohio, now a college freshman, won $1000 and a 
trip for two to Paris couture houses. She used Vogue Pat- 
tern #5029 for her brown and white wool herringbone suit. 
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Teen Winner— 15-year-old Tween Winner — Frances 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS Texas belle, Cheryl Ann Little | Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 


of San Antonio won United aire, Texas lass, sewed up top 
* — Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. States Tour and $600 with this _ prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. black and white checked wool She made her green wool dress 


suit. Vogue #1637. from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 
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WHY JANIE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, 
her teachers care. They know how 
important good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly refiect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants in 
the world of adults. 


So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in all 
her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help 
her to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance nec- 
essary to improve. 


CAN WRITE 
Janie’s teachers are well-informed, , 

too. They know that educational 
research has shown the desirability of 
standardizing instruction of handwrit- 
ing through the use of a single system 
in a school or school group. They 
know that it is wise to give each child 
a personal handwriting book for ready 
reference and guidance. 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that 
one handwriting system is not only 
the most widely adopted in America 
but, in its Catholic edition, the only 
one to incorporate Catholic teachings 
in its functional exercises. Therefore, 
Janie’s teachers use Noble’s Catholic 
School Writing Series. For complete 
information write to Dept. CE. 


Be sure to visit Booth H-14 at the N.C.E.A. Convention 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


67 Irving Place 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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relation and understanding of the 
physical world in which he lives, 
In the study of science, the child 
becomes aware of his own need of 
air, warmth, light, food, and cloth. 
ing. He soon becomes conscious 
that all living creatures need the 
non-living creatures. The depend- 
ence of all upon God is brought 
home to the child. 


Teacher's Attitude 


To make any science program in 
the elementary grades a success, 
the attitude of the teachers of it 
and the whole faculty plays a very 
important part. The science teacher 
herself must have a professional ac- 
ceptance of science in the curricu- 
lum. She must be ever ready to 
help the child with his new dis- 
coveries, showing great interest and 
assisting him in every way. It is 
also important for the science 
teacher to develop proper intel- 
lectual attitudes toward science and 
the things of science in the child, 
from which will flow a true insight 
and perception of the value of sci- 
entific principles and a truly intel- 
lectual and emotional appreciation 
of the subject. 

The way lies before us. Let us see 
the study of science in the elemen- 
tary grades as a valuable tool to 
open the mind of the child to God's 
secrets hidden in the universe, and 
their hearts to a deeper apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the re- 
lationship between the Creator and 
creation. 


TEN INGREDIENTS 
for Poetry 


By Sister M. Marguerite Andrew, 
R.S.M. 


As a sort OF busman’s-holiday oc- 
cupation, I was invited to give a 
poetry lesson to the sixth grade in 
the Little Flower School, Wood- 
stock, Md. I was by no means loth, 


Sister M. Marguerite has been teaching 
“everything imaginable” for forty-six years. 
She is now associate professor at Mount St. 
Agnes, Mount Washington, Maryland. Her 
subject is commerce. Sister is past president 
of the Baltimore Chapter of the Catholic 
Poetry Society. She has contributed to many 
periodicals. 
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HERE IS A DR’ 
PROGRAM WITH 
PROVEN BENEFITS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in advanced read- 
ing and study skills for all non-remedial students. 


COMPLETE. It includes all materials, tests, manuals, and training aids required for 
best and most thorough Developmental Reading Program available today. No 
need to conduct expensive, time-consuming search for tests of each of the several 
kinds of materials contained in this program. 


INTEGRATED: Every part of this program is carefully designed to fit the whole. 
Every step leads directly to the next, and reinforces the last. 


THE PRODUCT OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH. America’s best 


known firm of reading specialists has built this outstanding program. You can be 
sure of classroom success. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Materials are drawn 
from texts used in thousands of secondary schools throughout the country. This 
program is flexible enough to meet the needs of the brightest college preparatory 
student as well as those of the below average student. Not a watered-down college 
program or a beefed-up elementary program, it is a course in advanced reading skills 
for all junior and senior high school students. 


INEXPENSIVE. The costs of this program, per student, will usually be under those 
of the least expensive texts. Yet, by improving reading skills, it will increase the 
use-value of every text in your schools. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED. Your teachers will actually use this program, and will 
like to use it. No extra time or special knowledge required. No need to hire hard- 
to-find, hard-to-keep, costly specialists. 


All educators are invited to write 


for DR “Facts and Figures’: The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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but decided to let the boys and 
girls give me a lesson instead. Of 
course, the first question I asked of 
them was: 

“What is poetry?” It wasn’t a fair 
question, but there were some inter- 
esting responses: 

“It’s a story.” I admitted it could 
be, but are all stories poems? No, 
but they could tell me that Brown- 
ing’s “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
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NOW... 


Your convent can 
have regular 
monthly 
conferences by 
eminent priests! 


No longer need you and your com- 
munity do without the regular 
monthly conferences that are so im- 
portant to spiritual formation. The 
new ‘“Conference-A-Month Club” 
offers specially prepared confer- 
ences by world-famous priests on 
fine quality LP records. Each 
month, a record of two conferences 
by two different priests is mailed to 
your convent. 


Now the time and place of your 
conferences can be set (and changed 
at will) to suit convent routine! No 
more delays and postponements due 
to weather, travel or sudden changes 
in a priest’s schedule. Conference 
records can be played in the recrea- 
tion room . . . at meals . . . during 


was a story in poetry form. 

And what is poetry? Still trying, 
one gave the answer: “It’s like 
music. You can sing it or march to 
it.” The opinion was evidently sug- 
gested by Annette Wynne’s “Books 
Are Soldiers.” (The examples they 
gave were all from “Study of 
Selected Poems and Pictures” for 
the Sixth Grade, English Outline 
Series. ) 


Something “Hi-Faluting" 
They continued floundering, and 





days of recollection .,. . in chapel 
before retiring — anywhere at any 
time. Where sisters cannot attend 
conferences because of illness or 
duties, conferences can “go” to 
them with no more effort than it 
takes to carry a phonograph! 


Enroll today! Make your convent 
eligible for regular, monthly con- 
ferences by world-recognized spir- 
itual leaders such as: Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston, Most Rev. 
Kilian Healy, Prior General of the 
Carmelite Order, and Rev. Robert 
Gannon, S.J. former president of 
Fordham University. Subscribe 
now, and get records from this past 
January on, plus a FREE bonus 
record! Don’t delay — mail today! 


So Much Guidance at So Little Cost! 


12 conferences (6 records, a conference on each side) $20.00 
24 conferences (12 records) $40.00 


SPECIAL BONUS! ““This Is The Mass” 
($4.95 value), moving commentary 
on an actual mass as it is being said, 


Box 285 


sent FREE with each 24-conference 
order. Make checks payable to 
“The Conference-A-Month Club’’. 


The Conference-A-Month Club 


Sponsored by The Carmelite Fathers Guild 


° Oakland, N. J. 
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trying: “It’s something beautiful,” 
“It’s something you can remember 
better.” “It’s something you like to 


hear the sound of,” and one: “It’s 


something hi-faluting.” 

I started with the last answer as 
a springboard, and showed them 
that on the contrary poetry was 
rather “low-faluting” (if there ig 
such an expression)—that poetry 
started with the basic emotions of 
primitive people. 


Attempted Definitions 


Then I had to make an admission: | 


that the question wasn’t exactly fair 
because many persons (myself in- 
cluded) would hesitate to give a 
definitive answer to the question. 
However, I was intrigued to notice 


in the children’s answers the words | 


or ideas that are embodied in thi 
attempted definitions of recognized 
authorities: 

Says R. M. Alden: “Poetry is im- 


aginative metrical discourse—the art | 


of representing human experien- 
. in metrical language, us 
with . . . reference to the emotio> 
and by means of the imagination 
Leigh Hunt: “Poetry is the utte 


ance of a passion for truth, beaut’, | 


and power, embodying and illu 
trating its conceptions by imagin: 
tion and fancy.” 

Wordsworth: “Poetry is emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” 


E. C. Stedman: “Poetry is rhyth- | 
mical, imaginative language, ex- | 
taste, | 
thought, passion, and insight of the | 


pressing the invention, 
human soul.” 

J. W. Mackail: “If the technical 
art of poetry consists in making 
patterns out of language, the sub- 
stantial and vital function of poetry 
will be analogous: it will be to make 
patterns out of life . . . this is what 
poetry has been doing from its 
earliest days and is doing still.” 


Succinct Statement 


Now, Esenwein and Roberts, it 
a very old but very satisfactory vol 
ume called “The Art of Versifica- 
tion” have quoted all these defini- 
tions and have combined them into 
a more succinct statement. 


The Ten Elements 


“Poetry is the rhythmical expres 
sion of emotional thought interpret 
ing life in language lofty, beautiful, 
and imaginative and uttered for 
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both delight and instruction.” Here- 
in are the ten elements: thought, 
emotion, interpretation, imagina- 
tion, utterance, rhythm, beauty, 


| Joftiness, delight, and profit that 


the children’s answers dimly fore- 
shadowed. 

We turned to their poetry books 
for the poem of the month: Susan 
Hartley Swett’s Blue Jay, and I re- 
marked that the author was not so 
well known as Whittier, Browning, 
Longfellow, but that there were 
many, many obscure poets whose 
“lofty utterance” would live be- 
cause they were re-echoing the 
emotions and experiences of ordi- 
nary readers. The children read the 
poem aloud, following the sugges- 
tions for choral speaking, blending 
the light, medium, and dark voices, 
assigning the solo parts to volun- 
teers. Then they could answer the 
questions: “Who is speaking?” Per- 
haps Miss Swett, or perhaps any- 
body who enjoys watching a blue 
iay. To whom are the words ad- 

» ssed? At first to the Blue Jay; 
vat further on the speaker turns 
vithin himself for his fantasy of 
sing the “left over” blue tossed into 

1e air to form a bird. 


Tells of Minstrels 


I told the children how the min- 
strels in pre-printing days went 
around singing the exploits of 
heroes, the virtues of lovely ladies; 
and that in order to make these 
stories live in the memory and im- 
agination, they cast them into 
thymes. I gave them an example of 
Poe's riot of rhymes in “The Raven,” 
and then they gave me examples of 
thymes from their knowledge of 
poems from their own imaginations. 

The child who thought poetry 
was like music explained that they 


had sung a hymn that morning at 
Mass: 


God’s banquet now commences 
And we in soul and senses 
Before God’s altar stand, 
To make commemoration 
Of our own life’s oblation 
As Christ gave us command. 


and the rhymes made it easier to 
remember. 


Rhyme Schemes Worked Out 


We, then, with this as example, 
worked out the traditional pattern 
of rhyme schemes: a-a-b, c-c-b in 


March 1961 


this case, and they gave me several 
other patterns: rhymed couplets, 
alternating rhymes, and some ir- 
regular patterns, such as_ they 
noticed in “Blue Jay.” But not all 
poetry rhymes. The objection came 
from a thoughtful lad, but he could 
give me no example of any rhyme- 
less poems, so I told them of Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,” and “Hia- 
watha,” and explained about blank 


verse. I should like to have given 
them some insight into free verse, 
but time was running on, and the 
several examples of free verse at 
my command seemed suited for 
greater maturity. Besides, I wanted 
to leave time for the culmination of 
the lesson: some samples of their 
own creative activity. Evidently 
poetry was for others to make, for 
them to read and study. Not one 





Rhythm Band Qnsbuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-rather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 





Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 


coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


twine over the ends of 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle come. flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
—_ laced together with 
ried cornin between. 


Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 





Cappo—bottle caps with 
hake punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 


Used by permission 
Ginn and Company. 


Clothespin Whackers—2 
bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


AK 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 





glass makes rattle. 
Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 

Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 


12” long, painted red. 

Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”. Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 


thin edge. 


Wood Blocks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 


Picket Fence—flat board 
with 8 clothespins nailed 
on upside down. Dowel 
rr used to play up and down 


> 


“fence. 
ee Triangles—6” nail, — 
from string. 3” nail u 


as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 








The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 


chewing relieves tension. 
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FILMSTRIP 


PREVIEW 


FASTER 


EASIER 













Portability! 
Seconds to 
Set Up! 


Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 


with single knob. Only 


$59.50 





Previewer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 


Model I—For operation 


on A.C. Current only .........0000c0 $1 5.95 


Model IT—For operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries 


Write for 





20 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 
IN CANADA—Angiophoto Ltd., Montreal 
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of them had ever tried to produce 
a poem of his own. 

I didn’t want to give them too 
much help; but, noting on a bul- 
letin board the words “Marylike 
girls, Christlike boys,” I suggested ° 
that if they had no other ideas, 
they could change those words 
somewhat and start with “Mary 
likes girls, Christ likes boys.” Most 
of them accepted the suggestion, 
and there was some evidence of a 
feeling for rhyme in Patricia Blair’s 
contribution: “Girls like dolls, boys 
like toys;” or in Maurice Sturm’s 
“The world is not all fun and toys.” 
Another version (somewhat dis- 
couraging to girls) was Edward 
Mihm’s “Girls like boys, but boys 
like toys.” Donna Smith used the 
words from the bulletin board un- 
changed, and produced: “Mary- 
like girls, Christlike boys/Make the 
world full of joys.” The best of 
the entirely original ones was Penny 
Johnston’s “A bud not a flower/ 
Can't reach the tower/Of a tree/So 
tall, so free.” 


Only a Hope 


What result was expected? Cer- 
tainly not deathless. poetry created 
within such haphazard attempt at 
inspiration. What then? Only a 
hope that the lesson would form 
one more link, however tenuous, 
in the cabin of remembrance, 
associations, aspirations, and de- 
velopment; an attempt to open 
magic casements on a world of 
wonder dimly akin to Browning’s 
“Fancies that broke through lan- 
guage and escaped,” or Tennyson’s 


The word of the Poet by whom the 
deeps of the world are stirred, 

The music that robes it in language 
beneath and beyond the word. 


SISTER FORMATION 
in the Diocese of Boise 


By Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh, M.A. 


TEN YEARS AGO the writer described, 
in the second of a two-article series 
written for THE CATHOLIC Epuca- 
tor, the “Diocesan Sisters’ Insti- 
tutes.”! 

For three consecutive years, be- | 
















“I would like to com- 
mend you on the excel- 
lent publication that my 
40 second-graders find 
in Our Little Messen- 
ger. Last Friday they 
clapped for joy when 
the crossword puzzle 
proved correct. They 
also enjoy the cartoons. 
The timely religious 
section serves to pre- 
pare the children for 
Sunday Mass... Also of 
great benefit are the 
professionally stirring 
articles published in 
the Teacher’s Study 
Guides.” 


Saint Mary School 
Durand, Wisconsin 


Three separate editions of the 
weekly OUR LITTLE MESSEN- 
GER are published for Grades 
1, 2, and 3. The bulk rate is only 
35¢ per semester subscrip- 
tion, which includes a monthly 
Teacher’s Study Guide and a 
free subscription for the 
teacher. Write for samples to: 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Sister Mary Donald, F.S.P.A. 
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ginning in 1942, such institutes Bishop Byrne Designates tute for Religious, a series of 
were held in the Diocese of Boise Principal Subject school year deanery meetings for 
every meet: They lasted for two The two closely related develop- all Sisters working in the Diocese 
=. ee priests taught the nents started to take shape during of Boise. 
Oe at Goad & ox, ae the 1959 summer course that was The announced purpose is three- 
waged it was deci to con- co-sponsored by Bishop James J. fold: (1) to keep the Sisters in- 
duct these summer courses every Byrne and the College of St. formed about the diocesan religious 
five years. This schedule was fol- — Gartynde. education program, (2) to provide 
lowed eon and again in 1954. Bishop Byrne had designated as 2 Opportunity for the Sisters to 
Two deve opments in the Pro- the principal subject, “The Sisters  ™eet members of other religious 
gram seem to justify the writing of 3.4 Priests in the Confraternity of | Communities and to discuss with 




















an additional chapter at this time. Christian Doctrine.” them the problems that arise in 
They were never dreamed of by Forty-seven Sisters and ten di- their work, and (3) to present cur- 
the Bishop, priests, and Sisters ocesan priests took the two-week Tent national programs that have 
working on the project. Yet, in siniee bearing on their religious lives. 

retrospect, and in view of the The nature of the material, In October and November, 1959, 


heartening strides in the Sister For- 
mation Conferences, it appears to 
have been inevitable that some- 
thing akin to this would one day 
result. 


stressing the role of the Sisters and ™eetings were held in six diocesan 
priests in the training of the laity centers. All Sisters—in the schools, 
and examining the rapidly growing hospitals and institutions in Idaho— 
program of the lay apostolate, oc- | Were urged to attend. Two forty- 
casioned the  frequently-heard five minute periods, with coffee 
question, “Should we not meet break, were arranged. The subjects 
Father Walsh has been superintendent of more often to view our work in the ackecteg sino - Lay Tenney 
schools of the Diocese of Boise for the past light of constantly changing prac- Training program? and the role of 


fifteen years. His experience embraces also : : : : the Sisters in the Confraternity. 
the duties of pastor and professor at the tices and new findings in this ex- y 


teachers’ training institute conducted sum- panding field?” 

— : the ng 0 anne *. seen Preferences Sought 
all Preparatory Seminary, the College o \ 
St. Thomas, and St. Paul Seminary—all of St. Institute for Religious Looking forward to future meet- 


Paul, Minnesota—he has an M.A. in philos- : : ; : 
ophy of religion from Catholic University of The direct, and first, result of | ings and making every effort to give 


heen. this question is the annual Insti- the Sisters material that they 


































suuect: ORGANIZED PHONICS 
TeacHeR:) THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD* 


(* Embracing simplified, step-by-step procedures with emphasis 
on auditory, visual and kinesthetic training for mastery of sounds) 


TRUE FALSE 





PHONOVISUAL can be used successfully with any series of readers. 


v PHONOVISUAL is positively phonetically correct. 

v PHONOVISUAL is designed and recommended for the primary levels where phonics should be 
taught. 

v PHONOVISUAL is an effective remedial measure for older children with reading and spelling diffi- 
culties. 

v PHONOVISUAL offers a startlingly effective kindergarten program—carefully limited to auditory 
and visual discrimination of initial consonant sounds. 

» PHONOVISUAL with its systematic—but modern and game-like procedures takes the “hit-and-miss” 


out of phonetic instruction. 


The PHONOVISUAL METHOD—"exemplifies a learning truth, namely that the power to hear and see is a measure 
of the power to learn.” 


For more information regarding the Phonovisual Method write— 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. PERE,CE.P.0. 50% ses 








FREE POSTERS 


2-Color 
11”x14” 


FOR CLASSROOM DISPLAY 
Illustrating and Describing 


POISON iVY 


POISON OAK and POISON SUMAC 


Please specify number of classroom POSTERS 
you need and the number of MINIATURES 
for distribution among pupils. 
Write IVY CORPORATION 
Montcloir, N. J. 





EARN $50 — $300 QUICKLY SELLING 
#1 FUND RAISER UP “TO 
100% PROFIT 


NATION'S 








Oven Saver catches drippings from pies and 
casseroles. Cut out raised center and heat reflec- 
tion of ALUMINUM insure perfect baking of 
bottom crust. Lovely chrome or rich leathergrain. 
“s0eee- MAIL COUPON TODAY ------- 


Gentlemen: 


O Send me famous Oven Saver plus sample of 
another current best seller for enclosed $1.00 

0 Send me FREE Profit Sharing Plan. 

Name. . ; 

I i BS tah kat lalla aia alas 


City.. popobs ses MLSs cee eee © 
JACK DANDY PRODUCTS, inc. OWOSSO MICHIGAN 
nadian Branch: Kitchener, Ontario 
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wanted to hear discussed, the di- 
rector invited them to state in order 
of preference three or four topics 
that could be considered with 
greatest profit. 

After the sixth deanery meeting 
the director sent them the results 
of the poll. 

The second annual series, held 
in October and November, 1960, 
proved to the Sisters that their sug- 
gestions in this matter were not 
taken lightly. Acceding to their re- 
quest, the director took up the 
history of the Sister Formation 
Conferences and the spiritual ad- 
vancement of Sisters.® 

One hundred and eighty Sisters 
of eight religious communities at- 
tended. 

When they returned to their con- 
vents, they took with them a supply 
of printed and mimeographed 
material for future study. It was 
provided either by Sister Ritamary, 
1.H.M., editor of the Sister Forma- 
tion Bulletin, or by the diocesan 
director. 


News for Nuns 


The many questions directed to 
the diocesan office after the 1959 
summer session, and ‘again after the 
first series of institutes, soon con- 
vinced the director that some type 
of bulletin or letter was needed to 
keep the Sisters abreast of the 
program in the diocese. 

Knowing that the Sisters them- 
selves would take greater interest 
in such a publication if they had 
had something to do with its 
launching, he fell back on a tried- 
and-true device: a “you-name-it” 
contest! 

No fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-three different names were 
submitted. 

News for Nuns was finally se- 
lected. It seemed that this crisp 
title contained all the desired ele- 

(Continued on page 597 ) 


*Walsh, Rev. N. E., “The Boise Re- 
ligion Program: The Diocesan Teachers’ 
Institute,” The Catholic Educator, 21: 
209-213. 

* Official Course for prospective lay 


catechists in Diocese of Boise. 


* Order of preference: Spiritual Forma- 
tion, Religious Vocations, Curriculum, 
Religious Vacation Schools. 

‘Sister Formation Bulletin, Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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ELECTRICITY 


Faster, Better 





Complete portable laboratory for $] 2 5.00* 
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Compact, lightweight, precision electrical instru- 
ment teaches every basic electrical concept. 
Converts 115 V classroom current to safe 7 V 
which can be connected in many combinations to 
built-in lamps and resistors by patch cords. Accu- 
rate ammeter and voltmeter readings. Ideal for 
elementary classes, high school and college. 
Complete with Instruction Manual and Student 
Problem Sheets. 


*f.0.b. Frederick, Maryland (Rwy. Exp.) 
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classroom test 
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RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pr 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run a 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them” 
... “best of its type”. . . ‘‘more convenient” ..- 
“so quiet’’ . . . ‘flexible and adaptable” . . . ‘‘rale 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 e@ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. E-13 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE 


The CATHOUC EDUCAOT 





THE NEW CATHOLIC GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


My World of Neigbbors marks the completion of a thorough 
revision of the Catholic Geography Series. Each revised book 
has been acclaimed for its well organized geographic presenta- 
tion, its appealing text, and the exceptional use of illustrations 
through global maps and vivid color kodachromes. 


For the Pupil 


Each text has been completely rewritten in a clear, concise, 
and stimulating style; its consistent pattern of study makes it 
easy for the pupil to grasp geographic facts and concepts. 
Objective tests, map studies, and challenging activities help to 
round out a sound program in geographic education. 


For the Teacher 


A special annotated teacher’s edition of each textbook dove- 
tails illustrations with content and textual matter with testing 
and workbook programs. A singular feature, setting these editions 
apart from any others available, is the inclusion in the teacher’s 
edition of a detailed teacher’s guide with daily lesson plans, and 
a teacher’s key. The first of these annotated editions will be 
available for examination by early summer. 


W.H. SADLIER, INC. 


New York A Chicago 


March 1961 





gd twine the 
BOOK STORAGE 


HIT 
DOUBLE-SIDED 


Only Grade-Aid offers these features 
eee Lae ad 
in a compact cabinet — 
3 high, 3’ wide, 18” deep 
@ Center separator prevents pushing 
books off shelves from opposite side 
@ Double-sides allow easy access by 
ae OL ee a me CLL 


@ Heavy-duty 3” non-marking casters 


@ Rugged 20-gauge furniture 
steel construction 


@ Tan or gray hi-bake enamel 
Save money! Enclose check or 


money order with coupon and we'll 
pay all shipping costs! 

See = Grade-Aid dealer or order 
direc’ 

Grade-Aid manufactures a complete 
line of modular all-steel classroom 
equipment, including sinks, counter 


and wall storage units, wardrobes and 
mobile carts. Catalogs on request. 


L CORPORATION t 


Bl 46 Bridge Street, Nashua, New Hampshire fj 


Gentlemen: Please send me ______ Grade- 
Aid Double-Sided Book Carts in L Ko gray 
enamel finish [) tan enamel finish. 


(0 Check or money order enclosed. (Grade- 
Aid will pay shipping) 


(CD Please bill me. (I will pay shipping) 

CE.3 
School 
Address 
City. ere 
ae WES CaS Ce HM ge 
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We Are Now Catholics. Ed by Karl 
Hardt, S.J., translated by Norman 
Reeves (Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland; pages 215; price 
$3.95). 


Each of four prominent Lutheran 
ministers tell what first drew him to 
the Catholic Church. As a Protestant 
minister, Rudolf Goethe chafed under 
the principle “that every pastor 
preaches his own theology. My heart 
was full of yearning for real authority, 
for completeness, for fullness, for the 
reality of God which supports all 
things.” Dispensation was given to 
him to remain married after his ordi- 
nation as a Catholic priest. When news 
of this went around the world, a 
Catholic teacher wrote that she had 
said a rosary for him daily since that 
day many years ago when she heard 
him as a minister telling his congrega- 
tion to go into the always open Catho- 
lie Church to pray for the newly 
elected Pope Pius XII. He was grateful 
for this evidence of Mary’s hand. 

Martin Giebner also felt distressed 
“at the fundamental principle of Prot- 
estantism, i.e., the completely un- 
hindered, subjective interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, controlled by no teach- 
ing office and bound to no tradition. 
A number of views were put forward. 
Which was one to accept?” His interest 
in the liturgy led him into the Catho- 
lic Church. 

George Klunder, another minister, 
“perceived that the Catholic Church, 
in spite of the weakness of many of 
her members, has assumed the ‘fullness 
of Christ’ and is permeated fully by 
it; she lives infallibly in the supernat- 
ural fullness of grace provided by her 
sacraments.” Bringing with him the 
best of what he had before, he felt he 
but gained in being received into the 
Catholic Church. 

Heinrich Schlier found “that Catho- 
lics had something about them which 
did not fit into the general time 
schemen.” He goes on, “I noticed that 
in his knowledge of himself and of sin 
in the concrete, the Catholic possesses 
a certain merciful breadth of view and 
kindliness, even if this is only due to 
the fact that he applies them to him- 


self.” This helped draw him into 
fold. The reader should find much f 
for thought in these accounts. 


Naomi GILPATRICK, 


Henry Ford, Boy With Ideas. By 
Hazel B. Aird and Catherine Rudd 
man (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1960; pages 192; price $1.95), 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company added 
Henry Ford, Boy With Ideas to its 
Childhood of Famous Americans 
series in 1960. The dedication page 
establishes authenticity for material 
used in the book: “Many incidents in 
this book are based on ‘Memories of 
My Brother Henry Ford’ by Margaret 
Ford Ruddiman, published in the 
September 1953 issue of Michigan 
History by the Michigan Historical 
Commission.” Miss Ruddiman, niece 
of Henry Ford, provided details and 
background. 

Illustrations, from the dust jacket to 
eight full-page pictures, are designed 
by Wallace Wood to interest seven-to- 
twelve-year-olds who have “nuts and 
bolts in the palm.” 

Developed on incidents formative 
in the inventor's life, the story follows 
Henry from preschool years to the in 
vention of the Model A. The last 
chapter recapitulates by describing 
Greenfield Village where Mr. Ford 
“collected buildings as other people 
might collect stamps or coins.” The 
skillful playback of incidents, through 
buildings and articles preserved, 
proves craftsmanship in the authors. 

There are just two misgivings about 
this sincere, inviting book. One is the 
emphasis in early chapters on ‘I 
there’s an easier way to do anything, 
you'll find it.” Second, at risk of avoid: 
ing problems too complex for preteens, 
the writers present a genial quiet ap 
proval of assembly line manufacturing 
There is a thin fence between prope 
ganda, and the acceptance of a mixed 
good. 

A book such as this, artistically cor 
structed, offers a problem in children’ 
literature, since contemporary subjeds 
and heroes influence young opinid 


formers regarding modern  sociely. k 





IN THE 


CLASSIC MANNER 


Pocket Books literary classics give you the well rounded school library you've 
always wanted—for yourself, for your students—at amazingly low cost! 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Apa Beve, by George Eliot (506)... 
Tue CLOIsTeR AND THE HeaatH, 

by ems Reade (90¢) ... ec 
Gaeat Expectations, by Charles Dickens (456)... 
Guuiver’s Travers, by Jonathan oe —. a 
Iwannot, by Sir Walter Scott (45¢).... 
Jane Evne, by Charlotte Bronte (45¢ ). 
Pape AND Presupice, by Jane Austen (45¢).. , 
Tess OF THE D'Unservittes, by Thomas Hardy (45¢)...W-225 
Vanity Fain, by William Makepeace Thackeray (75¢)... PL-750 
Wutnenine Heicuts, by Emily Bronte (45¢) W-210 


THE FOLGER LIBRARY 
GENERAL READER’S SHAKESPEARE 


This series of unique distinction carries text on the right- 
hand pages only and notes on the corresponding left-hand 
pages, plus many illustrations and exceptional prefatory 
material. They are edited by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director 
and Virginia A. LaMar, Executive Secretary, of the Folger 
Library. 


As You Lixe It (35¢) 

Hamuet (45¢) ... 

Henay IV, Part I (45¢). 

Henay V (45¢) .. ; 

Junius Cagsan (45¢) = 

Kino Lear (45¢) .... 

MacBetn (45¢) .............. 

Meacuant OF VENICE (45¢) . 
Mwsummer Nicut's Dream (35¢) 
OrHetto (45¢) .. 

Ricuagp III (45¢) 

RoMEO aNnD JuLiet (35¢) 

Twetrtu NicHT (45¢) ......... 


oon W106 
cecveen W108 
coven W109 
coeeeeee Wel LL 
veo We112 
W-113 
W-115 
W-116 
WPL-67 

vu W-118 
.W-120 
-W-121 
W-124 


AMERICAN CLASSICS 

Tue House oF Seven GaBLes, 

by Nathaniel Hawthorne (45¢) 
Hucxteserry Finn, by Mark Twain (45¢) 
Tue Last OF THE MOHICANS, 

by James Fenimore Cooper (45¢) 
Mosy Dic, by Herman Melville (35¢) 
Twe Scantet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (45¢) 
Tue Vincinian, by Owen Wister (35¢) . 


PHILOSOPHY 
Tut Diatocues oF Piato, J. D. Kaplan, ed. (35¢) PL-7 
Essays IN Pxitosopny, Peterson and Bayley, eds. (50¢) PL-S18 
Tut Pocxer Aquinas, Vernon J. Bourke, ed. (60¢)........... W-575 
Tue Pocket AnistotLe, Justin D. Kaplan, ed. (50¢) PL. 519 


CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 
Don Quixote, by Miguel de Cervantes (50¢) 
Oripus THE Kina, by Sophocles (35¢) 


W-215 
W-242 


W-262 
PL-28 
W-226 
C-209 


PL-S17 
ol W909 


POCKET |: BO 


Browse among the works of the great authors of yesterday 
and today. Listed below are some of the masterpieces of 
dramatic genius and narrative talent that have achieved 
lasting fame, and are treasures to be cherished and lived 
with. They belong in your school, where their wisdom, 
charm and graceful turn of phrase can enrich your life. 
and the lives of your children. The Pocket Book classics 
give young minds an early understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world’s great literature. They open the door to 
new interests, and stimulate an intellectual curiosity that 


will last a lifetime. 


See your local bookseller, or simply fill in and mail the 


coupon below. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AsraHaM LINCOLN, by Lord Charnwood (35¢) . 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (45¢) .. 
Diary oF a YounG Girt, by Anne Frank (35¢) 
Mapame Curie, by Eve Curie (50¢)....... 
Prorices In Courace, by John F. Kennedy (35¢) 


Roaps To Rome, John A. O'Brien, ed. (60¢) 


MODERN CLASSICS 


Tue Bic Money, by John Dos Passos (60¢)....... W-702 
Tue Baiwce or San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder (45¢) W-236 
Kon-Tixi, by Thor Heyerdahl (35¢) ................. 4026 
LAUGHING Boy, by Oliver LaFarge (35¢)... ...PL-71 
Mutiny ON THE Bounty, by Nordhoff and Hall (35¢).....C-34 
Tue Nun's Story, by Kathryn Hulme (50¢) ...................... .GC-$4 
Tue Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (35¢) .. C-30 


HISTORY 

Facts ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS, 

by Joseph N. Kane (50¢) 
Tue Pocket History oF THE UNITED STATES, 

by Henry Steele Commager (60¢)........ 
A SHory History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH (60¢)... AS-2 
Suort History oF THE Civit War, 

by Fletcher Pratt (35¢) ........ C-7 
A Srittness At APPomMaTTOX, by Bruce Catton (50¢)... GC-48 
Tris HaLLtowep Grounp, by Bruce Catton (50¢)...... GC-95 
Tue Story oF MaNnkino, by Henrik van Loon (60¢)....W-587 


M-5024 
W600 


REFERENCE 


THe Travecer’s Purase Book: SPANisH-ENGLIsH, 
INGLES-EsPaNoL, by Noble and Crocker (60¢) 
THe Travecer’s PHrase Book: Frencu-EncLisu, 
ANnGLais-Francais, by Lester G. Crocker (60¢) 
MerriaM-Wesster Pocket Dictionary (35¢) 
LANGENSCHEIDT GERMAN-ENGLISH, 
EncuisH-German Dictionary (50¢) 
Larousse DE Pocue (90¢) . 
Monoapoat’s ITALIAN-ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary (50¢) 
Rocet’s Pocket THESAURUS (35¢) .............. 
University oF CuicacGo SPANiIsH-ENGLISH, 
EnGuisH-SeanisH Dictionary, 
by Castillo and Bond (35¢).. C-122 


—S——— 


W-636 


W-637 
C-5 


GC-7 
W-1025 


GC-47 
C-13 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Tue Famity oF Man, Edward Steichen, ed. (50¢) 
Tue Hiwoen Persuavers, by Vance Packard (35¢) 
Masters oF Deceit, by J. Edgar Hoover (50¢) 
Onty In America, by Harry Golden (50¢) 


GC-S1 
C-288 
GC-39 
M-SO11 


nd A: 
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POETRY 
Co.vecteo Lyrics or 
Eona St. Vincent Mittay (50¢) 
Coutecteo SONNETS OF 
Epona St. Vincent Mittay (50¢) 
A Concise Treasury of Gaeat Poems, 
Louis Untermeyer, ed. (50¢) M-5007 


Great TaLes AND Poems oF Encar ALLEN Poe (45¢) W-246 

ImMoaTAL PoeMs OF THE ENGLISH Lancuace, 
Oscar Williams, ed. (60¢) 

Tue Pocxet Boox oF Mopern Verse, 
Oscar Williams, ed. (50¢) 

Tue Pocket Boox or Rosert Frost's Poems, 
Louis Untermeyer, ed. (60¢) W-556 

Story Poems, AN ANTHOLOGY OF NARRATIVE VERSE, 
Louis Untermeyer, ed. (50¢) PL-5S16 


W-5S0 
W-S51 


W-S55 
W-S54 


SCIENCE 


Axu-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl (75¢) GC-758 
Great Essays in Science, Martin Gardner, ed. (35¢)..PL-S8 
Hich Speep Matn, Secr-Taucurt, 
by Lester Meyers (50¢) 
Micaose Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (50¢) 
Tue Science Book oF tHe Human Bony, 
by Edith E. Sproul, M.D. (35¢) 
STARS IN THE MAKING, 
by Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin (50¢) 


GC-47 
GC-16 


C-174 
GC-49 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Great SHort Stories oF 
Rosert Louis Stevenson (35¢) 

Macocie aND OTHER Stories sy STEPHEN Crane, 
Austin Fox, ed. (45¢), 

Tue Pocxet Book oF MopeRN AMERICAN SHORT 
Stoaies, Philip Van Doren Stern, ed. (35¢) 

Tue Pocket Boox or O. Henry Stories, 
Harry Hansen, ed. (45¢) 

A Pocxet Boox oF SHort Stories, 
M. E. Speare, ed. (45¢) 


PL-14 
W-133 
PL-24 
W-238 


W-255 
Available wherever ‘tehe and magazines are sold or order from: 


POCKET BOOKS, INC. 
Education Dept.-C, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


OD Please send me FREE your new catalog of paperbacks 
for school. 

O Please send me FREE catalogs of your complete 
publications. 


0 Orders for 20 books or more receive educational dis- 
count of 20% 
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The saccharin portrayals in hagiog- 
raphy in earlier decades showed that 
truth suffers when complications are 
completely omitted. It is something to 
think about. 


SisteR Mary Timothy, S.S.N.D. 
Saint New England, North 


Mary’s, 
Dakota 


Light in the Early West. By Rev. 
James J. Schlafly; illus. by Rus An- 


derson (Banner Books) (Benziger 
Brothers, Inc.; pages 182; price $2). 


Within recent years, several pub- 
lishing houses have sponsored series of 
juvenile biographies about famous 
Americans. The particular appeal of 
Light in the Early West, a Banner 
Book, is an approach to pioneer history 
through a little known heroine, Bere- 
nice Chouteau. 

A woman of fortitude and accom- 
plishment, Berenice Menard married 
pioneer adventure together with her 
beloved Francis Chouteau. Leaving a 
comfortable Kaskaskia home, she 
honeymooned on a Missouri River 





SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


REGIONS NEAR AND FAR 
a fourth grade textbook 


AUTHORS: 

Sister Mary Isabel, S.S.J., Ph.D. 

Sister M. Virginia Claire, S.N.J.M., Ed.D. 
Sister M. Gabriel, $.S.J., M. Ed. 


OUR COUNTRY 
a fifth grade textbook: 


AUTHORS: 

Vincent P. De Santis, Ph.D. 
Sister Mary Isabel, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
Sister M. Gabriel, S.S.J., M.Ed. 
Sister M. Mercia, S.S.J., M.Ed. 


These textbooks are part of a series that presents a care- 
fully planned, unified program based on this philosophy: 
The teaching of social studies should help the child to 
understand both his physical and social world and enable 
him to live more effectively in the service of God and 


his fellow man. 


Catholic Department 


FOLLETT PUBLIS 


HING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Boulevard - Chicago 7, Illinois 





keelboat, and helped her husband es. 
tablish a fur trading post near the 
junction of the Kansas and Missourj 
Rivers. 

Father Schlafly, historian and archi. 
vist for the Diocese of Kansas City, 
Missouri, blends well the maternal 
and the adventuresome in Berenice 
who became “Mother of the Di 
of Kansas City.” Cholera swept al 
the river when Kansas City was 
a smattering of houses. Mrs. Chou 
baptized 75 Indian children d 
the epidemic. 

One of the greatest contributions 
Berenice to pioneer life through sixty: 
some years of Western development 
was culture provided from a warm 
heart. The author does not spare 
young readers the sorrows Berenice 
experienced in maternal giving, 
Floods, disease, and accidental death 
were familiar guests. Berenice’s hus- 
band and nine children preceded her 
in death. 

The book breathes history, becom. 
ing almost a nineteenth century Who's 
Who. If there is a weakness in the 
biography, it dwells in the occasional 
lapse to expository style artificially 
mixed with narrative style. 

Although universal in appeal, the 
book should be a must for upper-grade 
children in the Missouri-Mississippi 
valleys, for it is certainly their story. 


SisTER Mary Timortny, S.S.N.D, 


Saint Mary’s, New England, North 


Dakota 


Four Novels for Appreciation, 
Edited by Edmund Fuller and 
Blanche Jennings Thompson (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pany, 1960; pages 666; price $3.36), 


Two eminent scholars are responsi- 
ble for including these four novels in 
one binding. The first thought of this 
reviewer was: Why did the editor 
choose to incorporate them, for the 
subjects and settings are diverse. The 
editors state that the novels were 
chosen primarily because of thei} 
worth. Although no pattern was it- 
tended in their selection, yet there é 
a link that binds them. It is the general 
theme of discipline. In Jane Eyre ther 
is discipline of self; in Kim is the disc: 
pline of spirit; in Night Flight military 
discipline; in The Pearl is the instine 
tive discipline of primitive personality. 
And so the reaction of the though 
reader, sensitive to value, will né 
rally terminate in appreciation. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATORS Marc 





THE CALL 
OF THE WILD 


35¢ ° 50¢ ° 75¢ 


“I find these books quite the best of all the paperbacks I have examined. The 
print is large... They are well bound, easily opened .. . with titles and covers 
attractive and appealing.”— a TEACHER IN A CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Titles on St. Louis University 
High School Reading Lists 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
by Dostoyevsky CT33, 75¢ 


THE UNVANQUISHED 


by William Faulkner CD9, 50¢ 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
by Thomas Hardy CD7, 50¢ 


JANE EYRE 
by Charlotte Bronté 


SILAS MARNER 
by George Eliot 


THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson MD272, 50¢ 


THE UNIVERSE AND 
DR. EINSTEIN 
by Lincoln Barnett 


CD11, 50¢ 


CD21, 50 


MD231, 50¢ 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH 
by George Gamow MD138, 50¢ 


BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN 
by George Gamow MD120, 50¢ 


CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 
by George Gamow MD214, 50¢ 


ONE TWO THREE... INFINITY 
by George Gamow MD97, 50¢ 


A Few of the Many Books 
Used in Catholic Schools 


MYTHOLOGY 
by Edith Hamilton MD86, 50¢ 


EIGHT GREAT TRAGEDIES 
From Aeschylus to O’Neill 
MT195, 75¢ 


EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 
From Aristophanes to Shaw 
MT287, 75¢ 
1984 by George Orwell D1640, 50¢ 


THE SCARLET LETTER 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne CD8, 50¢ 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER 
by Mark Twain CD2, 50¢ 


THE U.S. POLITICAL SYSTEM 
and How It Works 
by David C. Coyle MD319, 50¢ 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
and How It Works (revised, 1960) 
by David C. Coyle MD318, 50¢ 


THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
by Irving Adler MD281, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER 
HANDY COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
D1328, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN ROGET’S 
COLLEGE THESAURUS 
in Dictionary Form D1431, 50¢ 


New and Forthcoming Titles 
of Special Interest 


THE GENIUS OF THE 
IRISH THEATER 
Seven complete, plays MT315, 75¢ 
THE ANCIENT MYTHS 
by Norma L. Goodrich MD313, 50¢ 
THE CIVILIZATION OF ROME 
by Donald R. Dudley MD308, 50¢ 
THE AENEID, A New Translation 
by Patric Dickinson (June) 
MD331, 50¢ 
THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 
by Jacob Burckhardt MT321,75¢ 
THE FEDERALIST PAPERS 
by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. 
MT328, 75¢ 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 
and a Selection of Poems 
by Tennyson 
NIGHT FLIGHT 
by A. de St.-Exupéry 
MOBY DICK 
by Herman Melville 
LORD JIM 
by Joseph Conrad (May) CD51, 50¢ 
THE HOUSE OF THE 
SEVEN GABLES 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne (June) 
CD58, 50¢ 


CD42, 50¢ 
CD46, 50¢ 


CT47, 75¢ 


All these books are unabridged, and many of them include useful 
introductions. Write for our complete school catalog, listing hundreds of 
standard and forthcoming titles. 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, 


Box XE-6, 501 Madison Avenue 


INC. 


New York 22, New York 





Jane Eyre by Emily Bronte. Em- 
ployed as a governess in a wealthy 
household, Jane Eyre hears shrieks in 
the night, ghostly footsteps in the hall, 
and awakens to find a wild-looking 
creature standing over her. Gradually 
the terrible secret of Thornfield un- 
folds itself before the eyes of Jane 
Eyre. In addition to this fascinating 
segment of the story, the major part 
of this enduring classic centers on the 
romance of Jane and her employer, 
Mr. Rochester. The character of Jane, 
her firm determination to principle is 


brought ‘to a test when she finds out 
about Mr. Rochester’s previous mar- 
riage on their supposed wedding date. 
“I will keep the law given by God, 
sanctioned by man,” says Jane in the 
climax of the story. The denouncement 
of this popular and highly suspenseful 
English novel is as equally thrilling as 
the rising plot of the story. 
Kim by Rudyard Kipling. Kim 
opens up to the reader the strange and 
exotic scenes of life in British India. 
In addition it furnishes an intricate 
and teasing spy story involving the 





GUIDE TO 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 


For Grade 9 


For a fresh approach 
to grammar and composition .. . 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 


For Grade 10 


by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


witty 
“Crosegggnenettell! | 


These books plus the widely used Guide to Modern English 
for Grades 11-12 make up a program designed to help every 
high-school student discover what English can do for him. 


Each Guide to Modern English chapter begins where 
students are—with their problems in writing a paragraph 
or giving a talk, their questions about words, their troubles 
with grammar and spelling and punctuation. 


Clear explanations and lively examples show students how 


to tackle these problems. There’s specific help with what. 


to do at every step to improve their performance in all 
kinds of writing and speaking activities. And all through 
the books there are exercises to give students practice in 
making their new language understandings work for them. 
And full-color photographs, gay drawings, and attractive 
formats make the books inviting for ninth- and tenth- 
graders. 


Designed for use with the Guide to Modern English books, 
Spoken English records—presenting round-table discus- 
sion, pronunciation, semantics, and American dialects— 
can add power to English teaching. 


Ask for information at our N.C.E.A. Convention booth. 


Catholic Schools Department Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 


British Intelligence Service. The nove 
takes one through India with Kimball 
O'Hara, an Irish orphan boy brought 
up with the Hindus. His sole com. 
panion is an oriental mystic, Teshog 
Lama. While apparently roaming with 
the lama seeking “The River of the 
Arrow,” Kim at the same time becomes 
a talented operative in the “Great 
Game” of spy intrigue. 

Night Flight by Antoine de Saint. 
Exupéry. Is dedication to a cause 
sufficient reason for asking another 
man to face fatal danger? for being 
cruel and relentless in the face of 
duty? for cutting oneself off from all 
that makes life dear? These are the 
fascinating questions disturbing the 
mind of the inflexible Riviére, the man 
in charge of the first Brazil-Patagonic 
air mail route. For him nothing 
mattered but the end in view. And yet 
Riviére is agitated in mind; he ques. 
tions his rights to ask these things of 
his men. Trying to vindicate his ac- 
tions by rationalization, he reasons: 
“Not that I do not love men, but they 
work better under pressure. Not that 
I wish to make slaves of them; I want 
only to raise them above themselves.” 
Written by a French pilot about pilots, 
Night Flight is a novel of introspec- 
tion, a challenging novel which ap- 
peals more to the mind than to the 
emotions. 

The Pearl by John Steinbeck. The 
story is simple: A scorpion stings 
Coyotito, Kino and Juana’s first baby. 
The cruel French doctor refuses to 
care for it because they cannot pay 
him. Juana’s primitive treatments are 
sufficient to cure him. But not sure of 
this she prays for a pearl to pay fora 
doctor’s care. Kino finds “the pearl of 
the world.” He dreams of all the pearl 
can buy—a church wedding for Juana 
and him, books for the boy, dresses 
and shawls for his. wife. “This pearl 
has become my soul,” says Kino. In 
the path of all the misfortune that be 
falls them in trying to hold on to the 
pearl, the brother of Kino advises: 
“There is a devil in this pearl.” After 
tragedy enters their lives, Kino finally 
throws the pearl back into the waters. 
The Pearl is somewhat of a parable 
full of overtones: There is richness 
suggestion in the story, associations 
and connotations for self-application 
for the reader. John Steinbeck it 
simple and pleasing style paints the 
Mexican scene correctly and compat 
sionately. 

There are special items which add 
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to the value of this quadrilogy of 











vel | novels and make it a fine school edi- 
all § tion: A short introductory note orients 
ht {| the student to each novel. An interpre- 
m. § tative commentary follows each story. 





There are questions for discussion 
after each novel. Necessary footnotes 
are included. In addition a valuable 
teacher's manual is available under 
separate cover. 

















SisTER Mary Xavier, O.S.U. 
Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebr. 














The Book of Mary. By Henri 
Daniel-Rops; tr. from the French 
by Alastair Guinan (New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1960; pages 
224; price $4.95). 


In The Book of Mary, the distin- 
guished Catholic Academician, Henri 
Daniel-Rops, has not written for the 
scriptural scholar, the dogmatic theo- 
logian, nor the historian of mariologi- 
cal development. When he discusses 
the Mother of God in the Gospel 
text, dips into the fantasy and truth of 
the Apocrypha, or examines the 
growth of Mary in the conscious focus 
of the Christian world, his approach 
is one of summarization of the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of Mary’s 
historic existence for an intelligent, 
non-specialist audience. 

The author demonstrates that- the 
paucity of the Gospel references to 
Mary, far from being unsatisfactorily 
sketchy, gives us an unobstructed view 
of the essential features of the Mother 
of Jesus: purity, submissiveness to 
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Vv 
° God's will, spirit of sacrifice and of 
oat willingness to forget herself in an 
for 3 effacement before Christ’s mission, 
dof § and strength of soul in sorrow. “It is 
pear along these lines that we define the 





ideal woman in a sense which cannot 
be surpassed. If we are to adhere to 







esses 
pea the text of the Gospel, no further com- 
>. In § MCntary is possible; but just as it is, it 





is enough to arouse our reverence” 
(p. 35), 

Can anything else be added to the 
essentials? From an understanding of 
the times and Jewish practices, as- 
sumptions relative to food, religious 
devotions, the ordinary daily routine 
can be projected. 

But still the popular mind remains 
curious. Was Mary presented in the 
Temple as Titian and many others 
graphically tell? How can we liturgi- 
cally celebrate the feasts of Sts. Anne 
and Joachim as parents of Mary when 
the Gospel is silent on her closest re- 
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to be sure your students do their best on entrance exams— 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


$1.95 
Contains more test and study material than any other book of its kind; the only 
book which actually helps you find and correct your students’ weaknesses. Ex- 
planations, sample questions, study and review hints, and a battery of tests in- 


cluding a full range of: 


Aptitude Tests (including new figure analogies exam) 
Achievement Tests (all subjects, including latin and Greek ) 
Special Entrance Exams (including, among others, College Boards, psychological 


tests, Military Academy entrance exams ) 


Competitive Scholarship Exams 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE COUNSELOR 
3 


A basic planning tool, with directories and career guides for 2,000 two-year and - 


four-year colleges. Available April. 


Both books were prepared by three leading educators. 


. and to prepare them thoroughly for college work, 
these outstanding titles from noted series— 
THE COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


Since their beginning in 1931, these famous digests have been recommended by 
teachers as authoritative aids to independent home study and review. 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 
A practical self-help series presenting a wide range of subjects for study and 
recreation. Topics are presented in clear, non-technical language. 


UNIVERSITY PAPERBACKS 
A new series that provides reprints and originals of scholarly works in literature 


and the humanities, philosophy, and history. 


THE AMERICAN AUTHORS AND CRITICS SERIES 
Well-rounded book-length introductions to major American authors. Each title 
covers one author and his work and has a chronological table, annotated bibli- 


ography and complete index. 


SELECTIONS FROM AMONG THE MORE THAN 195 BARNES & NOBLE PAPERBACKS: 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

Arlin Turner (AA&CS) $1.00 
THOMAS WOLFE 

Richard Wa (AA&CS) $1.00 
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S) $0.50 
HOW e. TAKE EXAMINATIONS IN cover 
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BEST METHODS OF STUDY 
Samuel Smith, Louis Shores & 
Robert Brittain (COS) $1.00 
SPEECH 
Dorothy rect (COS) $1.50 
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Printed (EH) $1.95 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Wallace S. Say OS) $1.50 
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John A. Krout (COS) $1.25 
nisrony OF THE UNITED STATES — 1865 


Krout OS) $1.50 
NISTORY OF EUROPE 1500-1848 
Henry W. Littlefield (COS) $1.25 


reef OF i SINCE 1815 


Henry W. Littlefi (COS) $1.50 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION TO 1500 
Walther Kirc (COS) $1.95 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION SINCE 1500 
Walther Kirchner (COS) $1.95 
cones ee 
j L. Nielse (COS) $1.75 

ALceana “PROBLEMS 
Donald S. Russell $1.75 
COLLEGE GEOMETRY 
Nathan Altshiller Court $1.95 
SLIDE a, ag TO USE IT 
Calvin C. EH) $1.25 
LocamiTintic t TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES 

aj L. Nie'sen (COS) $1.00 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 

Josef V. Lombardo: —_ Johnso' 

W. Irwin Short and Albert Lomberde (COS) $2.50 
Sane ‘oescmiPrve GEOMETRY 


Steve Sla (COS) $2.25 
aates INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
Frederic M. Wheelock (COS) $1.95 
THE BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
D. M. Turner (EH) $1.75 
FIRST- “err COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 

ohn R. Lewis (COS) $1.75 


ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 
Frohse-Brodel wall charts in miniature, 
printed in 8 colors. $2.95 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Edwin B. Steen and Ashley oo 
(Ea COS) Ea. $2.50 


BASIC LOGIC 

Raymond J. McCall $1.50 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Walter J. Coville; Fabian L. Rouke 


and Timothy W. Costello (COS) $1.75 


Available wherever books are sold. Write for free catalogue 
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lations—Mary of Cleophas alone ex- 
cepted? Why the ox and ass beside 
Mary in Bethlehem’s stable? 

Answers to many such questions 
are suggested by those documents of 
Christian antiquity called the Apoc- 
rypha. (The term, originally one of 
dignity, need not connote the idea of 
spuriousness or untruth.) The apocry- 
phal testimony cannot be wholly re- 
jected for some of the writings may 
well record a reliable oral tradition. 
“The development,” Daniel-Rops_ in- 
sists, “of fundamental theological data 


—which is . . . of such great impor- 
tance in our knowledge of Mary—is 
here at one with certain information 
to be gleaned from the Apocrypha.” 
However, great prudence in use is 
essential, especially since the Apoc- 
rypha were tools of heretics and 
counter-heretics, each exploding or 
inventing materials favorable to a 
particular position. The Apocrypha 
can never be considered sources of 
dogma; they may witness the popu- 
larity of certain dogmas. 

Together with the Apocrypha, a 
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BUILDING LANGUAGE POWER Grades 3-8 


Sister M. Josetta C.S.J. 
Sister Hilda Marie O.P. 
Sister Marie Georgette C.S.J. 


BUILDING LANGUAGE POWER will help you present a 
strong, effective English program. This series is based on 
current curriculum research and present classroom practice. 


Outstanding Features: 


More Practice to Fix Skills 


e@ Stimulating Opportunities for Creative 


Writing and Speaking 


Lessons Grouped in a Natural Sequence 


Provisions for Individual Differences 


Abundant Reviews and Tests 


Complete Handbook for Review and Reference 


Full-size, Full-color Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


For complete information write 
Catholic School Department 


LAIDLAW 


Thatcher and Madison 


BROTHERS 
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general knowledge of the history of 
Mary’s times, and the Gospels, y 
may place the Tradition of th 
Church as a source of Marian know} 
edge. Tradition reveals how and 

the figure of Mary gradually emergey 
from a relative obscurity. The gene 
principle adopted by Daniel-Rops 
Newman’s: “She remained waiting 
the time, when her own glory sho 
be necessary for His.” Mary’s virgi 
Motherhood combatted the  eaj 
heresies attacking the person of @ 
Lord. She became the safeguard 
touchstone of the Faith and was ta 
and cherished by all classes and con 
tions of Christian society. From po 
lar deVotion the step is to liturgi¢ 
enthronement, which is in turn ély 
dated in the logical structures of th 
logians. 

The impelling knowledge of Ma 
for the individual is to realize ¢ 
depths of her personality. The desiggg 
of God on His handmaid because 4 
the mission of Christ is the key which 
each heart and mind must use to come 
to an intimate and personal grasp of 
the reality of the Virgin Mary. 

Thus runs the major lines of The 
Book of Mary, a work characterized 
by an unoppressive erudition replete 
with details of great practical value for 
the classroom teacher. Perhaps after a 
brief session with Daniel-Rops the 
plethora of imaginative detail—St. 
Joseph’s flowering staff, the swooning 
and hysterical Sorrowful Mother, the 
Visitation situated by a well—will fall 
into a more comprehensive pattem 
where Scripture and Tradition are the 
guiding lights. 

The book is to be highly recom- 
mended as an interestingly written in- 
troduction to the sources of a true 
knowledge of the historic Mary. The 
unburdensome footnotes and _ wel 
organized appendix, “Bibliographic 
Note,” will set the more serious 
minded readers in the right direction. 
About half of the book is devoted to 
reprints of the Canonical and Apoc 
ryphal texts which tell of Mary. 
Eight pages of Barton-Cotton litho 
graphs of the “Masters” add little to 
the book besides bulk; they have but 
the most marginal connection with the 
text. 


BROTHER ROBERT MA oy, S.M. 


Marian Library, University of Dayton, 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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fides CCD series 


Based on THE CHRISTIAN LIFE by Sr. Jane Marie Murray, 0.P. & Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. 


A complete four-year religion program for public high school students. 
Adapted for Confraternity of Christian Doctrine use by Vincent J. Giese. 
For complete information write or visit NCEA Booth #E-25. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS *« NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


MALI y) 


: ON THE OCEAN 
Motel ic vont ave 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Continental Breakfast, each room 
with bedside phone, 
TV, HI-FI and patio, 
Free coffee and tea 
at all hours. 
Sheltered parking on premises. 
Elevator. Golf privileges. 
Write or Phone 
ATLANTIC CITY 5-5155 


Philosophic Facts 


are as Real as Scientific Facts 


Cause, order, and purpose of philosophy 
are as much a part of our direct experi- 
ence of nature as the heat, color and 
sound we study in science. Though we 
do no more than point to the existence of 
these philosophic facts, we are fulfilling 
our duty as true educators by recognizing 
the whole of nature in the elementary 
science program. 


This is not just a wonderful idea ie the 
teacher to work out by herself; it is an 
accomplished fact in the series. 


— GOD’S WORLD — 


An eight-book series in science 


or 
the Catholic elementary school 


Complete service: Teachers Manuals, test booklets, keys 


MENTZER BUSH and COMPANY 
330 East Cermak Rd., Chicago 16 
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Teachers Witness CC-TV~ Demonstration 


By Sister M. Helen St. Paul, O.S.F. 


“THE FIRING OF A MISSILE represents the beginning of 
an era without boundaries. The teacher, preparing his 
students for that era, must, like the scientist, find tools 
for the purpose. As a teaching aid, television offers a 
bright picture.” This statement comes from a recent 
publication of the National Education Association. 
Much praise has been given to the professional educa- 
tors, broadcasting companies and industry for their 
combined efforts to improve teaching on the high 
school level. Such programs as “Continental Class- 
room,” “Bell Telephone Science Series,” and “CBS 
Reports” represent well-planned, education-coordi- 
nated, and expertly-accomplished contributions on the 
part of commercial television to the field of science 
education. 

Another professional aid is offered the teacher by 
those colleges and universities which have their own 
educational television stations. Some of these institu- 
tions permit the extension of classes by broadcasting 
right from the classroom itself. 


Needs Evaluation by Catholic School Systems 


Although the use of television as a teaching medium 
is not new, there is a phase of it which needs evalua- 
tion on the part of Catholic school systems. This is the 





Sister M. Helen St. Paul teaches chemistry 
and physics at The Catholic High School of 
Baltimore, where she is also chairman of the 
science department. She has had seventeen 
years experience teaching in elementary and 
high schools. A graduate of Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Sister has an M.S. degree in 
biology from Villanova University. She is a 
member of the National Science Teachers 
Association. 


closed-circuit television set-up. It utilizes television 
signals which are not broadcast but are transmitted 
over a closed circuit and received only by intercon. 
nected receivers. Closed circuits can be operated from 
local commercial stations by renting space and equip- 
ment from them (and co-axial wire connection from 
the local telephone company), or they can be owned 
and operated independently. Member schools benefit: 
ing from them can be one or many. 

Reports of success have come from teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the Board of Education of Washington 


* County, Closed Circuit Television Project. Originating 


in Hagerstown, Maryland, science teaching programs 
have been viewed by the students of Washington 
County for two years now. Teachers share the respon- 
sibilities of script-writing, program-planning and lec- 
ture-demonstrations. Students are enthusiastic because 
they can see and hear everything. The programs are 
short and act as “springboards” for classroom discus 
sion and projects. Results are gratifying, school official 
report. 


Teachers Institute Witnesses 
Demonstration Lesson 


Catholic school teachers and principals were give 
the opportunity to witness a demonstration using 
closed-circuit television at the Teachers Institute of 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore held at the Catholic High 
School on September 25, 1959. 

Mr. Harry Manzo, chief engineer of General Pret: 
sion Company of New York, set up his cameras in the 
physics laboratory located on the second floor of the 
building. From this room was televised an introdut 
tory lesson in magnetism for a group of eight boys ad 
girls of junior high-school level. Both teacher and stt 


* CC-TV or closed circuit television in which the camera i 
directly connected by co-axial cable to the television receiver # 
receivers. 
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@ The location is a typical, rapidly expanding state 
college—the TV equipment and installation are by 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 

This school was faced with the problem of keeping 
pace with the dynamic growth of its surrounding 
community. School officials realized they would have 
to take advantage of the latest—most modern educa- 
tional techniques to maintain and improve the quality 
of their educational product. So, they called in con- 
sultants from the ETV department of Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc. Together, the engineers from Tarzian and school 
representatives planned and designed a comprehen- 
sive Educational TV facility—tailor-made to meet 
their exact requirements. 

As the list of Tarzian ETV users indicates, both 
large and small schools alike are using Sarkes Tarzian 
equipment to insure the continuing quality of their 
educational product and to meet the demands of ever 
increasing enrollments. They have found the quality 
they expect and demand in Sarkes Tarzian equip- 
ment. They know we have always stressed simplicity 


and reliability in operation . . . flexibility . . . ease of 
maintenance . . . low initial cost as well as low oper- 
ating cost. 


Tarzian systems are designed and sold specifically 
to suit individual applications. This means that you 


buy no unnecessary equipment, and you have the 
satisfaction of knowing your installation has been 
designed and equipped to meet your needs. Whether 
it be one small camera and monitor or an extensive 
facility, your Sarkes Tarzian ETV system need never 
become obsolete nor inadequate, for Tarzian’s modu- 
lar concept allows you to add necessary additional 
equipment—compatible with your original installa- 
tion—as growth demands. And, at the same low costs. 

An early developer of ETV systems, we have been 
designing and producing broadcast equipment since 
1949. Today, we offer a complete line of broadcast 
and closed circuit equipment—one of the nation’s 
leading suppliers of TV equipment for educational 
use. We invite you to take advantage of our experi- 
ence in the field. Our complete technical consulting 
facilities are at your disposal. And, we think you'll 
find it beneficial to call in an expert—early—when 
you first start talking about ETV. 

We'll be happy to work with you. . 
what can be.done.. 


. Show you 
. what other schools are doing 

. and submit a proposal on Low Cost, HIGH 
QuaLity Educational TV—designed to meet your 
requirements. Write or call, at no obligation: Educa- 
tional TV Department, Broadcast Equipment 
Division, Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., Bloomington, Indiana. 


HERE'S A PARTIAL LIST OF USERS—SARKES TARZIAN ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University » OSU School of Dentistry « OSU Mobile Science Unit » Ohio University » University of Toledo « University 
of Dayton + University of Maryland + East Carolina College + University of New Mexico « Indiana University +» Fisk University + 
University of Arkansas * Des Moines Independent School Dist. » Peabody College for Teachers +» Montana State University - 
Montana State College + University of North Dakota + University of South Dakota +» College of William and Mary + University of 
Omaha + University of Florida * Pueblo Junior College » San Diego State Coliege +» Miami University * University oflowa « 
University of Oklahoma + University of Buffalo + St. Petersburg Junior College 
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Pupils from the Shrine of the Little Flower prep 
apparatus for the closed-circuit 
demonstration that Baltimore teachers witnes. 


dents talked and demonstrated. Mr. Manzo illustratg 
with close-ups, long shots and numerous other ted 
niques just what his cameras could do. Via cable th 
signal was transmitted to a receiver in the auditorium 
A magnified image was then projected onto the moy 
screen. Microphones used by teacher and studer 
were connected to the school’s own sound system 4 

routed to the auditorium amplifiers. 


Teachers Find Experiment Profitable 


The experiment was a profitable one for all com 
cerned. Much interest was displayed by the partic 


' pating students. As they worked with Sister in plan- 


ning, they offered many ingenious suggestions for dis- 
playing and manipulating apparatus. What they 
learned was enthusiastically shared with their class- 
mates. They rose to the responsibility of presenting 
questions and answers with clarity and conciseness. 
Sister herself entered a new world of experience in 
learning to write a TV script, to watch for contrasting 
backgrounds, simplicity in charts and diagrams, etc. 


Points for Evaluation 


The viewers were offered for evaluation the follow 
ing points: 

1. Centralization of equipment makes for a more 
complete, systematic use of apparatus. 

2. Teacher preparation for such a project entails it 
tensive and specialized effort. 

3. Camera techniques permitted every pupil to wit 
ness every part of the demonstrations. 

4. Pupil participation in the program can be a mot 
vation for interest and application. 

5. The lesson is not to replace the teacher in he 
classroom, but is to act as a motivation for regula 
classroom activity. 

6. Closed-circuit TV can be utilized in teacher-trait 
ing because it enables the would-be teacher to observe 
a class without being observed. It has been found use 
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School Master 500 shown with exclusive accessory 
rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide changer. 


SCHOOL MASTER BRILLIANCE 
CONCENTRATES ATTENTION 


School Master Projectors produce brilliant images 
that command student attention. Children concen- 
trate on the subject matter. They learn faster. They 
remember longer. 

A School Master is made-to-order for schoolroom 
use @ Entire optical system removes as a unit for 
cleaning @ Powerful but quiet fan moves a steady 
stream of air through the projector to dissipate 
§ lamp heat and protect filmstrips or slides @ Handles 
flmstrips or 2 x 2 slides with equal ease and the 
change from one to the other is accomplished in 


Get your copy of the GRAFLEX AUDIOVISUAL DIGEST 


48-page digest of leading articles of the past 
three years. Free to AV directors. Others may 
get copy for 25¢ mailing-handling cost. 


= 


seconds without tools @ Built-in telescoping carry- 
ing handle makes it easy to carry from one room to 
another @ Exclusive accessory Rewind Take-up 
allows filmstrips to be rewound aatentenee into 
storage containers. 

School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt 
manual or remote control models, are priced from 
$84.50. For additional information see your Graflex 
AV dealer. Or, write Dept. CE-31, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Preci- 
sion Equipment Corporation. 


*Trade Mark. Prices subject to change without notice. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPorATION CGP» 





From the second-floor laboratory, the science 
lesson was picked up by closed-circuit TV 
and witnessed by teachers in the school’s auditorium. 


ful in the proctoring of study halls, cafeterias, and 
locker rooms. 

Are we, in the Catholic schools, giving sufficient 
consideration to the uses of TV? Its value in the future 
depends much upon how well our teachers understand 
the techniques and its varied uses as an educational 
feature. 

Teaching by television is a worthy supplement to 
education, and is becoming more and more acceptable 
to many in our profession. What are we Catholic edu- 
cators going to do about it? 


CAME! SAW! CONQUERED! CONVINCED! 


By Sister Mary Bernard, O.S.F. 


1 Came 


WHILE worKING with emotionally disturbed children 
at the Remedial Reading Clinic at Catholic University 
of America, I contacted many children from various 
sections of the city. These children, products from pri- 
vate and public school systems, influenced by many 
approaches to reading instruction, were all failures in 
reading. Dr. Katherine Stefic, Director of the Remedial 
Reading Clinic, never tiring in her search for new and 
better methods, introduced me to the Phonovisual 
Method. Together we tried it out in the Child Center 
with our diversified groups. The investment in charts, 
manuals, workbooks and flashcards obtained for us in- 
credible results. Let me tell you about the experience 
and how this prompted future inquiry. 


Sister Mary Bernard, O.S.F., has had twelve 
years teaching experience in elementary 
school, and one year teaching at Catholic 
University of America. Sister is a graduate of 
Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, and received her M.A. degree from 
Catholic University of America. She also 
studied at St. Norbert College, De Pere, 
Wisc., and at Mount St. Mary College, Los 
Angeles, California. 


| Saw 


As an approach to remedial instruction, the Pho 
visual Method is adaptable to any basic reading tex 
Being in a position to work with children from a y 
riety of educational backgrounds, I found Phonovi 
the ideal tool to build and strengthen skills so neces 
in individual word attack and reading success. I 
confident I had discovered an organized phonics p 
gram that would effectively enhance developmental 
well as remedial reading (and spelling) instruction,” 

I visited The Primary Day School® at Bethe 
Maryland. There I saw the convictions of the founder 
Miss Schoolfield, Miss Timberlake, and Mrs. Buckley 
put into successful operation by enthusiastic teach 
The demonstration classes exemplified a learning t th 
namely, that the power to hear and see is a measured 
the power to learn. The key of the happy experie ¢ 
of those children at the demonstration seemed to be the 
awakening and strengthening of auditory acuity an’ 
the alert, automatic visual discrimination necessary} 
word differentiation. This concise method is madei 
of initial and final consonants and digraphs ( voles 
and unvoiced ), and the vowel sounds, presented in§ 
systematic and scientifically arranged charts. Once 
pupil has mastered the material contained on | 
charts he is able to proceed with little direction fi 
the teacher. After witnessing the delightful demonst 
tion of this pupil-centered activity, I left with the a 
bitious incentive to find out how this procedure ¢ 
be carried out in a classroom of sixty, which is 
“normal” pupil load in most of our Catholic “| 


a a | 


Phonovisual Conquered 3 


With the opening of school in the fall of 1959, 

“eager Badgers” at St. Agnes School, Green Bay, 
consin, entered Room One and dared me to teach th 
how to read! With the permission of my principal, § 
ter M. Charlotte, and of the diocesan supervisor, 
M. Julitta, I launched the correlation program, teaching 
the basic reader in conjunction with Phonovisual, using 
the charts as constant source of reference. The 
graphic presentation proved invaluable. The proces; 
though stimulated by the teacher, provided enjoyable 
pupil activity. The element of success so highly prizel 
in the learning procedure was encouraged by the it 
structor and experienced by the pupil. 

By February almost half of the class had completed 
the basic first grade readers and the rest were well a 
the way to completion. This I attribute to the fact thal 


The Primary Day School is a private, non-profit, schoi} 
founded in 1943 by the principal authors of the Phonovisu! 
Method to demonstrate the efficacy of “organized” phonetic i! 
struction at the primary level. The present enrollment of 1% 
children consists of equal numbers of kindergarten, first a 
second grade pupils. : 

In 1959 funds were made available by the Old Dominio 
Foundation for the establishment of a teacher-training progr 
embracing summer courses as well as classroom demonstratiom 
and consultant services. Teachers interested in receiving mot 
detailed information may write to Mrs. Edna B, Crilley, Dire 


tor of Extension Services, The Primary Day School, 7300 Rive Roi 


Road, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 
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At the new Cardinal Mooney High School, Youngstown, Ohio, selected by A.A.S.A. 
for its exhibit of outstanding school designs, Sister Marijane, O. P., says: 


“Modern facilities and up-to-date equipment give these 
boys a better picture of the tomorrow they’ll live in.” 


“In our Air-Science course, for instance, we ride with 
jet planes, track rockets into space, follow missiles to a 
target, explore the surface of the moon, look into the 
heart of a wind tunnel. This course is filled with similar 
interesting and important modern-age experiences. Yet, 
without the contemporary facilities this new school 
offers, such a course would be impractical. Without 
up-to-date audio-visual equipment like this Kodak 
Pageant movie projector, such a course would be next 
to impossible.” 

Concern for the future of today’s youngsters must 


entail similar concern for adequate teaching facilities 
and reliable equipment. The Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector more than satisfies school standards 
for projectors. You'll see its above-normal picture bril- 
liance in only half-darkened rooms. 

You never need to oil it, never need to keep oiling 
records. Students and teachers can operate it easily 
after one try. 

Your Kodak AV dealer will demonstrate anywhere and 
any time you say. Or write for Bulletin V3-22 ; no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


wl Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


¥& March 1961 
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A first grader has selected and is “matching,” 
on the flannelboard, the initial consonant 
“d” with the key-word picture of a duck. 


they had a command of word attack skills and were 
able to “go on their own.” The charts proved a support 
upon which the insecure could lean until they no 
longer needed a crutch. 

A vocabulary test was administered at this point, 
covering the entire first year program. Forty-one of the 
sixty rated perfect scores, sixteen rated ninety per cent, 
two managed seventy-five, and there was one failure 
at sixty percent. Their phonetic grasp was evidenced 
during the performance as some of the children hadn't 
been exposed to many of the words and had to use 
their skill in the attack. During the District Diocesan 
Teachers’ Meeting, held in early February, I had the 
opportunity to exhibit the facts. Many teachers ex- 
pressed their amazement at finding the children so far 
advanced. 


Reading and Spelling Results Astounding 


By June the reading and spelling results were as- 
tounding. During the second semester the class read 
2,476 books, averaging 41.3 books per pupil. They loved 
reading story books and completing the required “book 
report.” 

A diagnostic reading test was administered to calcu- 
late the general reading ability of the group. Thirty- 
three per cent rated as fourth graders, forty-seven per 
cent as third, twelve per cent as second, and eight per 
cent as high first graders. (The last mentioned are cases 
of 70 to 80 1.Q. ratings.) This, indeed, is a dream come 
true! 

The thrill of the achievement came when I found the 
children at the library corner! As they picked out their 
books I would overhear such remarks as: “Oh, you 
must read this!”, “You'll just love this book!”, “This one 
is so funny, you'll die laughing!”, and, “My Mom liked 
to hear me read this one to her!” Parents, too, were de- 
lighted to find their children preferring their library 
books to what used to be their favorite TV program! 
Teaching, with rewarding results like this, can be a real 
heart-stirring experience! 
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With the opening of the current school year a che 
on the tie-over through the summer months was pow 
sible. A great majority of the children kept up their 
brary reading through vacation time. Sister Don 
their present teacher, reported: “The eagerness 
forth in their reading is amazing! The skills of readj 
are thoroughly established and there is real pleas 
hearing the children read orally. Library reading 
source of joy and satisfaction for them. With just ¢ 
month of the school year behind us, most of the el 
have read fifteen books with seven averaging in 
high twenties. The majority of the class score perfeet 
on their weekly spelling tests. The manner in whigi 
they unlock and spell words which they meet in th 
learning experiences is far above second grade ley 
They seem to enjoy the challenge. I know they havé 
background superior to other groups I’ve had.” 


I'm Convinced 


Yes, I’m convinced that the Phonovisual Method | 
phonetic instruction is a tremendous power in ¢ 
teaching of reading, can be fun for the slower pug 
as well as the average and the bright, does correla 
effectively with the basic reading manuals, gives 
child a feeling of security in the reading process, and] 
very successful with large reading groups. I also fiz 
that it is an attractive as well as a meaningful approag 
a child-centered process, a successful aid in checkig 
inaccuracies in speech patterns so frequently found 
small children. It is based on sound principles a 
psychology of learning and though not a panacea ff 
all reading areas it is the closest I've come to one! © 


Stirring Students to Read and Write 


(Continued from page 560) 


like a bad investment, often, is the best thing we h 
done all day. 

I remember the boy who wrote from the bitterness 
Korea: “I would never have earned this sergeai 
stripe if you had not taught me how to succeed, w 
I was so sure I would fail.” . 

The teaching of reading and writing is teaching 
living. We will do it well only if we have a great 
for life in the set of circumstances where God 
placed us, a great love of those circumstances, a gf 
heart for their beauty. Then through the right be 
and the right assignment we will help the child 
before us grow nobility of heart and pass on the beat 
tiful to the next generation even while they leam 
keep it forever themselves. 

We will be constantly providing impetus for the 
words that will flow through history, lighting the eye 
of children in tomorrow’s homes and tomorrow’s books, 
just as the Missouri hurries down from Montana mak 
ing trees and flowers grow. 

And we shall not die of overwork, for one cannot 
overwork in the cause of God. 
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says the new Royal Electric Typewriter 


is tops in beauty and peritormanges 


“Here at Hillsboro High School the commercial teachers 
determine the make of typewriter they want for their 
classrooms,” says Mr. Cornett. 

“In my opinion the new Royal Electric, like the Royal 
Manual, can’t be surpassed in beauty and performance. 
That’s why my choice is Royal...and one reason why 
we now have 32 Royal Electrics and 32 Royal Manuals 
in our Business Department. 

“And speaking of performance, I’d like to add that 






16 of the 32 electrics have not been touched by a repair- 
man since they were uncrated in August. Royal service 
is very efficient and courteous, when needed.” 
Teachers trust Royal’s dependability and ruggedness. 
Teachers find the Royal Electric easy to teach . . . easy 
to learn. Why don’t you contact your Royal Represen- 
tative for a free demonstration at your B 


R 
convenience? Test Royal’s superior ROYAL 


qualities for yourself. ELECTRIC 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 















The Ten Commandments 


The Ten Commandments is a set 
of ten filmstrips in color and five ten 
inch long play disc recordings. The 
filmstrips average 30 frames and 
were produced in Spain by Pro- 
ducciones Ancora. The records are 
double-faced, each 15 minute side 
accompanying one filmstrip. They 
were made in Wren studios in Min- 
neapolis and pressed by RCA. The 
complete set is $97.50. For more in- 
formation write to the distributor, 
Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit 
Ave., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 

Supplementary material for the 
teacher is carried on each card- 
board record sleeve. A summary for 
each filmstrip frame is printed on 
the sleeve identified by number. 
Also there are approximately eight 
supplementary notes and questions 
for discussion. The many biblical 
references (over 100) are printed 
on the record sleeve so that stu- 
dents may look them up in advance 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


and read them in class while the 
filmstrip is being reviewed, should 
the teacher adopt that procedure. 
Finally, each sleeve has on both 
sides an illustration in black and 
white reproduced from the filmstrip 
it accompanies. The teaching ma- 
terial is keyed to the middle and 
higher grades. 


Series Evaluation 


Analysis. This general evaluation 
is based on a summary of the rat- 
ings and analyses provided by the 
individual CAVE committees _to- 
gether with a personal review of the 
series by the general chairman. 

The scores for Theology, Philoso- 
phy and Authenticity were A or ex- 
cellent. The doctrinal and moral 
points presented in the series were 
considered to have been treated 
adequately, the philosophy of edu- 
cation expressed. is in consonance 
with Catholic principles, and the 
facts as related are authentic. 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by’ 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y.. Chairman 
Sister Saint Augustine, $.S.M.N. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.]J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Breheny, Principal, Cardinal Spellman 
High School, New York, Chairman 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 
Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 
Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 
Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 








The scores for Psychology aver 
aged B or good. The question pm 
posed was whether the teaching 
material properly stimulates the sty 
dent’s faculties. The absence of di 
log and sound effects in the record 
ing was noted with regard to stim 
lation of the imagination. Althoug 
the art is good, sharper contrast and 
use of more vivid color might have 
added to the visual appeal. In on 
unit the picturization of some event 
was considered to arouse unnece 
sarily disturbing emotions in ch 
dren; in another case the recapi 
tion pictures were not thought to bé 
very effective. One committee com 
mented on what it considered a lad 
of organization in content. Refer 
ences to practical application : 
abundant and act as incentives t 
stimulation of the will. On t 
whole, the psychological adaptatio 
is good. 

The next item in the criteria 
Correlation, posed the question 
“How well did the series fit th 
needs, background and matutit 
level of the student?” The score 
average B or good. The general cm 
sensus was that the material w 
prove useful for the middle grades 
there was some question of whethe 
it will be useful in the upper grade 
One committee thought the a 
work is not keyed to the mentali 
of American children. Vocabula 
level and pacing were considered! 
be well adapted to the middle a 
upper grade level. 

The scores on Organization varie 
considerably, the general rating be 





ing C+ or fair. One committe 


thought that good judgment wasm™ 
shown in the selection and organiz 
tion of the content, that unity! 
lacking. There was also diversity! 
opinion regarding the use or ™ 
use of a positive approach to teat 
ing the commandments. Unanimo 
approval was given to the freque 
use of scripture and examples dra’ 
from the lives of the saints. 

The three reviewing committe 
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the 
january 
february 
issue 
will 
feature 


New Institutional Buildings 
Tax Problems 
Food Service Equipment 
Fire Sprinkler Maintenance 
Warm Air Distribution 





Schoolroom Lighting 

a Concrete Floor Maintenance 
dl Foundling Hospital Kitchen 
tion Menus and Recipes 
+ the T 
ail New Products 
con and other topics of interest. 
ade 
eth Your school, convent, or rectory copy of Jan.-Feb. issue should have 
‘ades reached you. 
2 
a CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is designed and edited to be of the 
edt greatest possible use to pastors and administrators of our Catholic educa- 
e al tional institutions. Each topic selected in every issue is carefully screened 

a and written so that the particular problems of the Catholic institution are 
‘ . | kept in mind and treated in a comprehensive manner. Published by the 
nitte largest Catholic ‘‘trade’’ magazine publisher in the United States, CBM is 
as DO prime reading for all those who have, or may be expected to assume, executive 
ity responsibility in a Catholic parish or institution. 
1 
sity ( 
r TW 
tead Read: Catnotic Buitoinc ano Maintenance 
que A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 
dra 
nitte 














NEW WAGNER BOOKS 





IT STANDS TO REASON 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 
By Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 









































Editor of Friar been 

vivid 

Written for the general reader, IT STANDS TO REASON courses. Thus will their philosophy live for them again Th 

is what happens when a veteran sits down at leisure to in a new format. For those who are opening the ques 

discuss in layman's terms a subject he knows so very Chapman's Homer of philosophy for the first time this serie: 

intimately. volume will serve as an interesting companion to their @ over 

Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., says about this book, “Those text book material. Then there are those to whom by 0 

who have had a complete course in scholastic philosophy _ Philosophy is still a mystery, IT STANDS TO REASON will gene: 

will find this book pleasant reading, and at the same Open for them a new world of mental activity. The ' 

time they will review the material of their several $4.95 teacl 

consi 

Com 

BOYS were 

serie 

By T. C. Siekmann textk 

The 

A new book of straight talks to teenage Catholic boys By its nature, a book like BOYS will offer much to teach- Inter 

in language they understand, by an author who has a_ ers and priests for the example of approach they Or 

way with them. By way of sampling: The section, themselves can take with teenage boys whom they rab 
“You and Your Problems” devotes five chapters to par- must counsel. « 

ents, cursing, girls, that first date, and temptation. $3.95 ren 

ansv 

does 

ment 

COMPENDIUM OF PASTORAL MEDICINE per 

By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. ing?” 

Translated by Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D. the 

man 

A complete up-to-date work on Pastoral Medicine lems affecting the married and the unmarried; and to t 

written by a renowned physician-theologian of Inns: moral problems and gynecology of particular value pour 

bruck University. In brief, the area covered reviews the to the priest—the doctor—the nurse—the social Mea 

fundamentals and principles of Pastoral Medicine; worker—the seminary professor and student in every wou 

the field of sex in all its ramifications; specific prob- Catholic medical school. $7.95 desi 

ion ¢ 

proa 

THE CATHOLIC FOOD MANUAL on { 

By Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. oe 

Here is one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has_ the one and recipes in the other for six to six hundred o 

gathered the knowledge gained from his experience for use in all Catholic food planning and serving in- ot 


managing high school, college and other institution food cluding rectories, convents, hospitals, colleges and 
service. Divided into two sections, menu planning in parochial schools. $12.95 





FORMAL LOGIC 


By Joseph Dopp, Ph.D. 
Translated by J. Roland E. Ramirez, Ph.D. and Robert Sweeney, Ph.D. 








The latest member of “The Louvain Philosophical Ser- virtue of the clarity of style, enjoyably—so that he 
ies” now available in English. The wisdom of Dopp’s continues into Metaphysics and its special branches 
presentation of Minor Logic is that the beginning with a mind disciplined for Scholastic Philosophy's de- 
philosopher has been challenged seriously—but, by mands. $5.00 
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agreed on a score of B or good for 
the Technical Quality of the series. 
The sound is clear, the voices pleas- 
ing and distinct, the music neutral 
and not distracting. The composi- 
tion of the art is good. Some thought 
an even better effect would have 
been attained had the contrasts 
been sharper and the color more 
vivid. 

The item Utilization posed the 
question: “To what extent did the 
series provide a teaching experience 
B over and above that accomplished 
by other teaching methods?” The 
general average was B— or good. 
The visual-auditory approach to the 
teaching of Christian doctrine was 
considered to have been well done. 
Comments from  seventh-graders 
were noted to the effect that the 
series made the material of their 
textbooks more understandable. 
The same scoring was given for 
Interest Appeal. 

On the final item criterion, De- 
sirable Outcomes, the scoring again 
averaged B, or good. This was in 
answer to the question: “How well 
does the series aid in the develop- 
ment of understandings, attitudes, 
s and habits for Christian social liv- 
ing?” One committee thought that 
the “melange” of considerations, 
many of them having no reference 
to the commandments, that was 
poured into the final unit, “The 


might be more effective if it in- 
corporated some examples of resolu- 
tions. 

Appraisal. This is a good audio- 
visual ‘presentation on the Com- 
mandments, meriting a rating of B. 
It is useful in the middle and upper 
grades as supplementary to a text. 
Art and sound are good; use of ex- 
amples and scripture is plentiful 
and excellent; organization of con- 
tent is weak. The CAVE Seal of 
Approval is granted. 


We 


and atmosphere . 
. many ways air is used. 


1. Physical Characteristics 
of Air 


2. What Is Air Pressure? 
. Air Works for Man 


For greater knowledge of 
the world around us... 


‘‘Understanding the Atmosphere”’ 
6 COLOR Filmstrips for Junior High Science 


Numerous experiments which can be carried out in the 
classroom show the chemical and physical aspects of air 
. . the importance of air to man . 


4. The Composition of Air 
5. The Importance of Air in 


Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 576) 
ments. The bulletin was to give 
short reports, news items, official 
announcements. It was to be 
written for all Sisters in the dio- 
cese. News for Nuns appeared to 
be ideally suited for this type of 
brief, _mimeographed, monthly 

bulletin. 
It is still in its first year. Perhaps 


it will not prove to be so needed as 
(Continued on page 600) 


. . the 


Nature 


6. The Earth’s Atmosphere 
Meaning of God’s Commandments” 
would prevent it from having many 
desirable outcomes. Divided opin- 
ion about a negative or positive ap- 
proach would influence judgment 
on the last paint of the criteria. 
Certainly the practical applications 
and the examples from lives of the 
saints would stimulate the student 
to the practice of the Christian 
social virtues. The jacket material 


Complete series . . 
Individual filmstrips 


Qualified for purchase 
under NDEA Title Ill. 


JAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
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WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@¢ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES ... Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 

® ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
paws 

is. 


® CHOIR ROBES. . . On rental or pur- 
chase 


TEXTBOOKS 


for Catholic schools, high schools, 
| ae colleges and seminaries. 
. ++ On rental or purchase } é Re 
ayF Write for complete catalog. 
basis. Catalog free on request. - : ‘. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 °* CINCINNATI 1 
CHICAGO 6 * SAN FRANCISCO 3 


The C. E. WARD CO. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 





ie firms listed on these pages are advertisers in the current CATHOLIC 


Bayon’ Guide |= 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


Milk 
NORRI 


BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and the current and preceding issues of THE CATHOLIC 
Epucator. They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional Mier 
market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate UNITR 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they Ne 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
thai we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration Mow 


when youare faced with building, renovating, or maintenance problems. 


Acoustical Tile (Fireproof) 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Arts and Crafts 
DENNISON MFG. CO., Framingham, Mass. 


Band Instruments 
CONN CORPORATION, Elkhart, Ind. 


Book Distributors 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bulletin Boards 


LYNN BULLETIN & DIRECTORY BOARD MFG CO. 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Candles, Liturgical 


MUENCH KREUZER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Caps & Gowns 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
C. E. WARD CO., New London, Conn. 


Cards 
CRESTCARD CO., Newark, N. J. 


Carillons 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Sellersville, Pa. 
1. T. VERDIN CO., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Ceramic Tile 
UNITED STATES TILE, Canton 2, Ohio 


Charcoal, Liturgical 
CHAR-LITE MFG. CO., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Clock and Program Systems 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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Communication Systems 


BOGEN-PRESTO DIVISION, Paramus, N. J. 
RAULAND-BORG CORP., Chicago 18, III. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 


Custodial Services 


STANDARDIZED SANITATION SYSTEMS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Drapery, Fire-Resistant 


NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Odenton, Md. 


Encyclopedias 


AMERICANA CORP., New York 22, N. Y. 
COMPTON, F. E., CO., Chicago, III. 
GROLIER SOCIETY, INC., New York 22, N. Y. 


Files 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Va. 


Films 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., New York 17, N. Y. CE 
LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES . CE 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Filmstrips 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, Detroit 11, Mich. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Chicago, III. 


Folding Partitions 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS CO., New Castle, Ind. 


Food Coolers & Freezers 
BALLY CHASE & COOLER CO., Bally, Pa. 


Food, Institutional 


JOHN SEXTON CO., Chicago 90, III. 
KRAFT FOODS, Chicago 90, III. 


Food Service Equipment 
HARLOW C. STAHL CO., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Foreign Language Aids 


EDUCATIONAL AUDIO VISUAL, INC. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





HAL-G/ 


Fund Raising WICKS 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 

New York 1, N. Y. 
CRESTCARD CO., Newark, N. J. Penc 
THOMAS R. FINN & ASSOCIATES 

Kansas City 12, Mo. C. HO! 
JACK DANDY PRODUCTS, INC., Owosso, Mich. 
MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, N. Y. 
McCARTHY BROTHERS, INC., N. Y. 19 


Furniture, Church 


VICTOR INDUSTRIES CORP. OF CALIFORNIA Ne 
Chica, Calif. 


Furniture, Institutional Pian 


AMERICAN CHAIR CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
CLARIN MFG. CO., Chicago 44, Ill. 
HAMPDEN SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 

Easthampton, Mass. 
KREUGER METAL PRODUCTS, Green Bay, Wis. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC., Aurora, III. 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, Roselle, Ill. 
MONROE CO., INC., Colfax, lowa 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., New York 16, N. Y. 
SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC., Detroit 29, Mich. 
THONET, INC., New York 16, N. Y. 


AMER 
Gymnasium Seating Ar 


WAYNE IRON WORKS, Wayne, Pa. J.B. | 


Hotel Accommodations 


ASCOT MOTEL, Atlantic City, N. J. Pre-| 
MALIBU MOTEL, Atlantic City, N. J. scHoc 


Incinerators 
THE ALSTO CO., Cleveland 13, Ohio Proje 


Institutional Supplies 


ADJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO., Bowling Green, Wis. 

C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Conn. 

EDWARD DON & CO., Chicago 16, III. Proj 
GEERPRES WRINGER, INC., Muskegon, Mich. us 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. TN 
VINCE B. NYHAN CO., Chicago 7, III. 

WHITE MOP WRINGER CO., Fultonville 15, N. Y. 


Laboratory Supplies & Equipment 


MAGNETIC DEVICES, INC., Frederick, Md. ¢ 
OHAUS SCALE CORP., Union, N. J. tt 
SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, New York 3, N.Y. & 


Language Laboratories 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, INC. tt 
Washington 6, D. C. 

GENERAL ELECTRONIC CONTROL, INC. tt 
Minneapolis 20, Minn. 

MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES, Subsidiary of tt 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 
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Library Furniture 


BUCKSTAFF CO., Oshkosh, Wis. CBM 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC., Syracuse, N. Y. CE 
GRADE-AID CORP., Nashua, N. H. CE 
Liturgical Furnishings 

DAPRATO STUDIOS, Chicago 6, III. CBM 


Milk Dispensers 
NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC., Minneapolis 8, Minn. CBM 


Microscopes 


UNITRON INSTRUMENT CO. CE 
New Highlands 61, Mass. 


Mowers, Lawn 


HAL-GAN PRODUCTS, INC., Elm Grove, Wis. CBM 
Organs 

W. W. KIMBALL CO., Melrose Park, III. CBM 
WICKS ORGAN CO., Highland, III. CBM 
Pencil Sharpeners 

¢. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden 1, N. J. CE 
Penmanship Books 

A.N. PALMER CO., Chicago 5, Ill. CE & CBM 


NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. CE 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Piano Method 
VIRGIL MUSIC CO., Kiamesha Lake, N. Y. CE 


Plaques, Donor & Misc. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC., Cincinnati 3, Ohio CBM 
AX CORP., Nashua, N. H. CBM 


Playground Equipment 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. CBM 
Anderson, Ind. 
J, &. BURKE CO., New Brunswick, N. J. CBM 


Pre-Fabricated School Buildings 
SCHOOLMAKERS, INC., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Projectors, Filmstrip 


GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. CE 
VIEWLEX, INC., Holbrook, N. Y. cE 


Projectors, Motion Picture 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. cE 










Projectors, Overhead 
ROBERT J. BRADY CO., Washington, D. C. CE 


Projection Room Darkening 
FORSE MFG. CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. cE 


Projection Stands 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO, Toledo 6, Ohio CE 

Publishers 

DOUBLEDAY & CO., Garden City, N. Y. CE 

JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., CE & CBM 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Publishers, Missal 

CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO. CE 
New York, N. Y. 

NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., INC. CE 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Publishers, Paperback 


BANTAM BOOKS, New York 16, N. Y. CE 

NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, CE 
INC., New York 22, N. Y. 

POCKET BOOKS INC., New York 18, N. Y. cE 


Publishers, Textbook 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., New York, N. Y. CE 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC., New York 7, N. Y. CE 
DEPT. OF SPECIAL SERVICES, Chicago 6, Ill. CE 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., New York, N. Y. CE 
FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOC., Notre Dame, Ind. CE 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago 7, Ill. CE 
GINN & CO., Boston 17, Mass. cE 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, River Forest, III. CE 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Chicago 16, III. CE 
MENTZER BUSH & CO., Chicago 6, III. CE 
NOBLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, INC. CE 
New York 3, N. Y. 
SCOTT FORESMAN & CO., Chicago 11, Ill. CE 
W. H. SADLIER, INC., New York 7, N. Y. CE 


Racks, Coat & Hat 


A. R. NELSON CO., INC. CBM 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Reading Training Aids 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH, Chicago 5, III. CE 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. CE 
Washington 16, D. C. 

READING LABORATORY, INC., THE CE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Record Players 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. CE 







Recorded Conferences 


CARMELITE FATHERS GUILD CE 
Oakland, N. J. 


Recordings (Disc) 


BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS cE 
Wilmette, Ill. 
LIBRARY OF SOUND EDUCATION, INC. CE 


New York 16, N. Y. 


THE CaTHOLIc Epucator and Catholic Building and Maintenance 


Sanitary Napkin Receptacle 


D. J. ALEXANDER CORP. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Scaffolds 
BAKER-ROOS, INC., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Scoreboards 
M. D. BROWN CO. 


Sewing Machines 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Tape Recorders 


GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 


CITY MARKING DEVICES, CORP. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
DENNISON MFG. CO., Framingham, Mass. 
PFLAUM, GEO. A., PUBLISHER, INC. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
IVY CORP., Montclair, N. J. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
New York 17, N. Y. 
WM. WRIGLEY, JR. CO., Chicago, III. 


Television, Closed Circuit 


SARKES-TARZIAN INC., Bloomington, Ind. 
THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Textbook Buying Service 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Typewriters 
ROYAL-McBEE CORP. 


Uniforms, School 
WERNER GARMENTS, Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


Vacuum System, Central 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Waste Receptacles 
BENNETT MFG. CO., Alden, N. Y. 


Wood Carvings 


BENDIX CARVINGS, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


are publications of Joseph F. Wagner, Ine. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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PROJECTED PICTURES 


TANDING, 
SPEED UNDERS a 
ENTHUSIA’ 
INCREASE _ 


INE 
FILMSTRIPS 1 suBJECT! 


in 
Full Color 


Nothing finer than brilliant pictures “on 
screen” to introduce new study units . . . 
build quick grasp of the subject ahead! 
Spark discussion in mid-subject, too, by 
Jeaving ONE picture on screen .. . or 
show all for final review. Picture captions 
or voice on record . .. plus teaching guides 
knit each SVE filmstrip into a coordinated 
whole—wonderfully effective teaching aids! 


CATALOG : 
52 pages. 4 full color, 
Saint over es 
trips and over JUV aS. 
ie. All subjects and 
grades. profusely illus. 
Fo0's of science, math. 
and language inane 
purchase unce ale 
ADEA. Send today >| == 





SOCIETY FO 
VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1331 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 

We shall be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date complete list of librar 
books for Catholic Elementary or Hig 
Schools. Specify level. 
1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 
mended for Catholic elementary and high schools. 


3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 


4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries. 


Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 597 ) 


we now think it is. But, for the 
present we are using it for the vari- 
ous purposes intended. 

Whatever else may be said of 
these developments it is true that 
the Institute for Religious and 
News for Nuns are tying the Sisters 
of Idaho together in a new bond of 
common interest. Separated as they 
are by so many miles, they find in 
these two related projects the an- 
nual or monthly reminder that they 
are not alone. 


25 Ivy Corporation 

26 Jack Dandy Products, Inc..... 
27 Jam Handy Organization 

28 Laidlaw Brothers 

29 Magnetic Devices, Inc 


AGAIN AV AILABLE—12 RENOWNED 
VIRGI PIANO PIECES 
For Teaching and Recitals 
To a Humming Bird @ Improvisation @ Valse Petite @ The Robins @ 
The Blind Harp Player @ The Rosebud Waltz @ Prélude, etc. 
Grades 1 to 6 The Virgil Music Company 
Send for Catalogues Kiamesha Lake, New York 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Association Films, Inc 

Audio Visual Research 37 
Bantam Books, Inc 38 
Barnes & Noble, Inc 

Benziger Brothers, Inc. 

Brady, Robert J., Co. 

Bremner Multiplication Records 

Carmelite Fathers Guild 

Catholic Book & Supply Co... . 

Catholic Building and Mainte- 


Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, Inc. 
Phonovisual Products, Inc 

Reading Laboratory, Inc., The 57] 
Royal McBee Corp 

Sarkes Tarzian, Inc 

Sadlier, W. H., Inc 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co.... 


Society for Visual Education, 
TN Give ah tale ich ahy de evan oe 
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Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 530 
Unitron Instrument Co... . .566-567 
Viewlex, Inc 
Virgil Music Co 
Wagner, Joseph F., Inc 
Ward, C. E., Co 
Webster Electric Co... . 
Werner Garments 
Wrigley, Wm., Jr., Co 
Pocket Books, Inc 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co 

Electronic Teaching Labora- 
tories 

Fides Publishers 

Follett Publishing Co 

Forse Mfg. Co 

gen Electronic 
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43 Records for Home Instruction of 
Mentally Retarded 
44 Transparencies for Solid Geom- 


45 Portable Opaque Projector 

46 European Lands Filmstri 

47 Language Lab Storage 

48 Da-Lite Electrol S 
Bears UL Label 
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30 Malibu Motel 
31 Mason Candies, Inc 


32 Mentzer Bush & Co 


Index to School Supplies and Equipment 
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The Catholic Educator Service Coupon 31-7 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. ® 
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mail this coupon. & 
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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 


THE EDITION OF COMPTON’S 
“Rictiaed 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

vo it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 
space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials 


: , The Aerospace Age brings new terms, 
available to release the full potential of each student. 


new concepts, new teaching problems. 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ No one (not even our spacemen) has 
For the most up-to-date, quality encyclopedia available, A' (a of he cuneate enehabeet te 
prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the 


os air and space age. But students expect 
New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. teachers to know — or know where to 


find — the answers. Compton editors 
and artists have been meeting publi- 
cation deadlines at the rate of more 
than 275 pages per month during 

the past year to provide easily 
understood, easy-to-find an- 

swers in the nation’s First-In- 


In addition to the new articles in fhe new Aerospace Area, the Quality reference set — 


Compton’s, of course. For / Aerospace Careers 
1961 Compton’‘s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised example, the 38 new Aerospace Fuels 


articles in such important areas as: Aerospace articles alone Aerospace Industry 


include those listed Aerospace Medicine 
Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and many at right. 


other countries in Southeast Asia. 


HSS SEAR 


Air Force Academy 
Airplane Airframe 
Biographies of President Kennedy; ChaNles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- Airplane Flight Controls 
tung; and many, many others. Airplane History 


600 
596 
597 
529 
er? 
573 
579 


6 — icl — ludi ‘ Airplane Models 
8 new or revise artic es on Animals — facluding animal tracks, Airplane Pilot and Crew 
legendary animals, extinct animals. 


Airplane Power Plants 
New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a serie§ of superimposed pic- Airplane Safety 


tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- Air Traffic Control 
plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the Autogiro 


most usable of teaching tools. Aviation Meteorology 


Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, see eee 
and agriculture — plus many more. Cdk tiated 
Helicopter 
Guided Missiles 
Jet Propulsion 
Rockets 
i Space Travel 
It It’s Timely Lf p and 15 other new, 
It's in Compton’s. CS 4 revised or rewritten 
5 y articles — with 542 
illustrations, 169 pages 


8 @ o geee & 


| 22 22 


It's in Compton’s 
if It’s Timeless. 
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© 3,488 pag or el COMPTON’S 
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For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
9 Sais 
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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


SOME 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS inean flucncy in handwriting, too! 


ven brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop Latlure frustrations from simple Lack of Communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 


leading to permanent satistactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD ... inost widely used in handwriting . 
evolved quite naturally. bt fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
virls in good, readable, smooth writing . .. presenting an 


integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


At NCEA, Atlantic City 
Booths F-1 and 3 


Criades la Masters of basic strokes. Ussemibly tito Large 
printed letters and adapting inte simple words. Correlates with first 
g expermonces. PALMER Miaanuscript formations and techniques 


idely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra hares 


hghtly ruled on strong. white. casy write paper Gentls 
1 


lead child through simple step at a time pages to a secure 


masters. 2nd vear workbook mitroduces smaller printing 
more precise control sound foundation tor the thow 
rine Phe child arrives ac abe 
aed. With quantities oy 
ev. Manta | 


enol 


Moving 
yinnationns 
t pormit 
sear, through grad hh terns 


supplying teacher and pupal the 


Se ae yg NEWS RITE-HOR® 
COomMUNMIcations asset is gained ina B a | | Pp ° i nt p i 
tn tae | nig Palmer Method" : 
et er NOW with REFILLS! : 


ball point inserts with ¢ 
bined ink. Instant. smoot! 
ind drving. Controlled viscos 
scaring. no leaking. Fine or! 

oint. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER 
vlossy black. red. green, blue or vel 
cial toug! plastic resists sculls cracks 
for sears of hard use! EXCLUSIVE tinge 


ouble mdentations promot holding com 
LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; Refills.* 


The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, III 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 


eee oe . The Most 
sample WOrkKDOOKS, Other materials e 

catalog. Sent on request to edu 7 A [ (| : " i : | a () 1 Widely Used 
cators active in handwriting. State 


grade levels Handw i 





